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ABSTRACT . . \ 

* An 18-mcnth project assessed social studies in 
British Coluahia during 1976-77e Part of a general educational 
assessaeat prcgraa of' the* British Coluabia Hini«try of Edtication, the 
project was carried out in four aajor phases* During Phase Z, an 
assessaent fraaevork. vas established «hich; represented"" vi^epcists ^of 
teacUers^ students, and the public regarding content, ^goals, and 
practices vithin the social studies. Phase ZZ involved a purvey of 
.teachers^ adsinistrators^ lifarariansr students, ^ and i:h< general 
public regarding social studies goals. The .survey instrument, ^ 
consisted of a section tith open-ended gMStions, tvOi sections ifithV 
rating scales, one section vith nultiple choice iteis, and a section 
illustrating the social characteristics of each gro.up* Phases ZZZ and 
zr entailed analysis and interpretation of the survey reselts. 
findings fron the survey indicatel^^at: (1) teachers :iii(ed better 
training; (2) sj>cial studies should deal vith Jcnovledge ebout the 
past and present and should , include^, study of Canada; (3) te^h^ers 
desire \ stronger participation in curricului revision; and {iy] ; 
students have difficulty seeing relevance in* social Studies coi^rsese 
The conclusions^ are that the flinistry of JBducation snouljS encourage 
teacher participation in nocial studies curricttlua developaent, 
provide adeguate financial support to local districts for , 
Instiructional inproyenent^ gire serious consideration to public^ 
tl^ction to. the assessaent study^ and continue to investigate high 
priority^ducatic^nal research' ^guestionse^ (Author/SB) ^ 
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FOREWORD ^ . ' I • 

Whenever teachei's, parents*^ student^ and other public, 
groups meet/ concern is 'increasingly expressed foi^ the general . 
improvement of instruction in schools,^ This concern urges us to 
/focus on the possibilities for* improvement of school progratms, 
A^®^^ master pl^n'level, but also at th6 situa- * 

/ePk^l levels of the school district and the classroom, it is 
/ evident that a wide range of evaluation information is needed, ' 
/ and^ to provide such information is a key purpose of the Assessment 
C Program of the British Columbia Ministry of Education, 

. ^ Thi^ Svimmaiy Report represents our interpretation of 
the British Coluiribia Social Studies Assessment We have just con- 
cluded. The report focusses on the distinctive features of the 
Assessment^ hLghlights of the findings. (the details of which axe ' 
reported separately ih five special reports), and recommendations 
set out according to roles established for the Assessment in the 
early planning stages. The recommengiations emerged not only from 
the highlighted findings of the Siammary Report, but also from the 
detailed interrelated contextual knowledge about! Social Studj^es in 
British Colulnbia that we have gained from the multi-faceted evalua- 
tion activitdes of the past eighteen months. 

i 

This Summary Report in a^sense maps our efforts to ^ 
, enable the reader tfo get a b^ader grasp *of the essence of our - ^ 
evaluation experiences and activities. | Muchy^i'S omitted. There- 
fore We urge the seriops' reader to examine the special 'reports 
to fill in the ^requisite details^ that 'may 6e necessary- to come to* 
a richer understanding of the content of this report. These 
^ special 'reports are: , . • 

VieWs of Goals for gocial Studies 
Teacher Views of Social Studies 
Student Achievement and Views in Social Studies 
Interpretative Studies of Selected School Situations 
Teacher Views of Prescribed Social Studies Curriculum 

Resources # 
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PRqVINCIAL' SOCIAL STUDIES ASSESSMENT - HIGHLIGHTS 

The Provincial Assessment Program 'in British Columbia • , 
represents an attempt to discover strengths ^nd weaknesses of 
existing sqhool programs^ The purt)ose of such assessment activities 
is to determine ways in which these -progriams can be improved. 

The conventional skill subjects o'f reading, writing, and 
ba^ic mathematics lend themselves well t.o assessment^ work based on ' ^ J 

student '^earnings, for. few would dispute* the importance of the 
skills stre'ssed, noiJ^are the learnings particularly difficult to • 
measure/ • ^ ^ ^ ^ - . 

' . , However, Social Studies is a different^ matter, and thpse ^ ' , 

involved ill its assessment are faced with a different set of issues. 
At heart, the subplot deals with',perl^aps the |noSt; fundamenta^l con- 
cern^~the nature of the social world in which we dwell and of 
human relationships within society.* For example, while it may be 
important for young citizens to become familiar with some of the 
basic 'facts' regarding their social world, the quality of their^ 
citizenship does not necessarily depend ^pon mastery of such fa'cts. ^ 

^'Evaluators^^^-therefore, must looK beyond a concern* for mastery 'of 
facts, or skills. What students are learniha in schools becomes 
meaningful only if learnings are seen in -the situations in \^ich - ^ 

teachers and students live apd in t;he context of what society 
vievjs as ^central' to its own sense of identity and purpose. If an 
evaluation is td\ have any usefulness for^fufetire planning of^a 

•provincial curriculum, then, a multi -dimensional apprbacTi to 
assessment must be considered. Such an approac^ must allow the view 
of student 'achievement' not only in the context qf society's-' 
disclosed^iews of what is central to its ovn life, Ixit ajLso in the \ 
conte,xt of meanings teacher^ and students give to the program. Hence, ^ 
the intent of this particular assessment was not so much to judge 
the present^ Social Studies' curriculum, -but rather to^ illuminate * • 
people's views of Social Studies and teaching concerns. * 

• ■ - 

Furthermore, the Ministry of Education e^stablished roles 

of the Assessment which included, among others, the revision of the 
exi'sting Social Studies curriculum. For these reasons, the notion 
of assessment was extended 't^jt assist in* the task of revising ±he^ 
Social Studies curriculum. In order to provide the most meatningful 
recommendation^, a wide r^nge of information was sought. 

Thus, the. assessment includes four areas of examination, 
each reported separately; Views of Goals for Social Studies dis^ ^ • ' 

cusses the perceptions of teachers, school administrators, trustees, 
and the general public concerning presertt and future programs • * _ ' 

Teachers' Views of Social Studies deals more' intensively AfLth the 
attitudes and beliefs of teachers about the" subject as a^ho]^. ' . * 

Teach^i?^' Views of Prescribed Social' Studies^Cuyriculum Resour<j:es 
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focusses on ti>e adequacy of resources presently availciWLe^. The 
report StuSint Achievement and Views in Social Studies attempts not 
Only to assess student performance on Social Studies "objectives *. 
agreed upon ty professional and non -professional publics, but also 
to identify views. stude1j!ds * have about such'matters as Canadian 
diversity, time, and socialization. In Interpretive Studies of 
l^elected School Situations evaluators have developed frameworks in 
an attempt to idei>tify meanings* teachers and studeftts gi'v^e to 
school progrcuns of their everyday* expei^iences. ia. the situation of 
the school. ? * • 

The following highlights issue from the five reports. 

Findings indicate that teachers, school adiiinistrators, school 

and the general public defirife Social* Studies more broadly 
merely transmitting knowledge about the p^st and oresent. AltKough 
knowledge is viewed as important,, the four '-groups^ surveyed indicate 
Social Studies should deal also vdth matters sijch.as hov human beings 
achi^e their potential, develop ability to make responsible judgments about 
mo^alussues, and learn the meaning of spcial cooperation. If these in- . 
djLcatiqns are taken seriously, there is -a need to re-examine the basis 
ppoiTvAiich these dimensions can be incorporated into the Social Studies 
program. 



*The four groups surveyed express stVong agreement ^ that ^ecific goals for 
Social Studies should include\the ^tudy of Canada, the acknowledg- 
ment of varying points of 'view* about .Social Studifes, and an aware- . - 

ness of the ^tentative nature of knowledge. In conjunction with these 
views the public groups indicate only slight to moderate agreement 
for maintaining History and Geography as 'the 'major organizing 
features of a\provincial curriculum. These concerns ,suqg est a need ^ 
to re-think an\ approach for organizing Social Studies^ different ' 
frota that prese^ntly outli^^ed in the provincial curriculum guides^ . ^ 

♦Administrators and teachers ovferwhelmingly e^^rgss the need for ^ 
greater professional development in the ^aurea o£ ^curriculum develop- » 
y meat, although there appears to be. little agreement or knowledge of 
* how professional aevelopmen^t should occur in Social Studies ' 

*'In the ^ormulatiori of recommendations concerning professional de- 
velopment, it became cleaa: tHat a 'band-aid* approach was not 
sufficient" ajid that major improvements in all aspects of professional 
development are. required. Professional development .Jieeds to be viewed 
as essential to thelvery nature ^of what it means to be a teacher. 

\ . rs ^ , 

♦There-.is general agreement by all four puhJlic groups and by Grade 8 
, ^A.^- ' . , ..^ _ . , 



and 12 students 
involved in deciding 
taught. However^ a 



teachers, students and parents should be jointly 
hat should be taught and how it should be 
gher percentage of teacheJrs suggest that only 
classroom teachays should be involved, whereas 'one-^third of the 
General Public suggests experts in Social Studies as being roost im- 
portant in curriculum decision-making. 
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*The agr^ment by all groups that decisions regarding Social Studies 

" (e.g., curriculum revision)- •should be an endeavour of school and 

, coinmunity groups emphasizea the need for changes in curriculum 

• development procedures at the provincial and lotal levels , ' 

o , • * ^ 

*Teachets strongly desire greater iferticip^tion in the process of 
curriculum revision and in related in-service activities/ SucK 
iliVolvement requires that ad^quatte time • be provided .for teachers 
to participate in such activities. ' ' • . 

♦Although teacher, use^ of resources and-* the nature of class activ- 
ities appear to vary considerably in schools, the content taught 
represents some aspect of the factual knowledge outlined in the 

- elementary .and secondary provincial curricul\^ guides. Teachers' 
selection ^f what knowledge should be taught appears to be in terms 
of their academic backgroun(3 and'' the availability of resources A 
The latter concern is often the deciding factor in determining ' ^ 
what knowledge is studied. " ' . 

•J J 

*Teachers rate very few prescribed Social Studies resources as^ more 
than satisfactory in terms of appropriate reading^ level/ interest 

tto students, fit wi4:h course outline/ and challeng4 to thinlcing < 
skills. ^ Most teachers are dissatisfied with' the atlases prescribed 
for use in their classrooms. ^ • ' ^ . 

♦improvement in proceddres for selecting and distributing curriculum 
resources ^i§ desi'red by.teachets. Tlie opportunity to review books- 
before ordering is favoured* by teachers, particularly with regard 
to content and readability level. Many of the prescribed resources, 
especially .at the elementary level, require a reading ability be- ^* 
yond that of most students in each grade. , ^ ^ ^ 

*Studef^ts at times have diffipulty seeing personal relevance or 
•fiAure benefit in' what is b^ng taught, whether or not they enjoy 
Or dislike the content. It appears that programs which emphasize 
factual' knowledge do not necessarily encourage students to develop 

, a sense of personal responsibility or a concern for others. An 
educational program which emphasizes mastery of conteijt without a 
sense of personal and^social purpose tends' to foster in students a 
sense of passiveness and non- involvement^ in their own learning. 

• a 

♦Grade 12 students scored higher on questions poncerning Canadian 
society and institutions, skills pf iriquiry ^d valuing than they \ 
did on questions about y^otla zultixresj - A r.ating'panel made up of t 
parents, trustees, teachers, and a^i^eachfer educator was generally 
satisfied with student performance on jg^t objectives stated for 
this, level. ^ ^ t | ' > 

♦Grade 8 students performed best on» items related to world cultures. 
Lowest scores were on items identifying value issues. The fating 
panel was "less than satisfied" with performance on those objectives 
concerned with knowledge of Canadian leaders,. Canadiaii goj^ernmeni:, 
graph .comprehension, and the identification of value questions. 



* Grade 4 students' performed'thigher on itents assessing skills of . , 
, inquiry, than on tiiose pertaining to specific* knowledge. Overall, 
the rating panel was satisfied vdth performance on -all objectives 
except knowledge of Canadiap leaders* ^ ^ 

*Teacliers do not consider ^he curricv^vmi guides of t)\e Unistry 
useful. They prefer a comprehensive resource book vMcH includes 
such items as learning objectives, ideas for studei^t» activities, 
and suggestions, for vays of teaching skills and uging ^resource 
'^6ks. In such resource books, Specific Suggestions for be- 
ginniiigr teachers are considered to be of « "great, importance" . 

♦Teachers indicate the present curriculum does not provide continuity 
between elementary and secondary programs. * Moreover, they view the 
prograjji/they teach as not being related well with the programs that 
• precede and follow. 

*0n the wh61e, teachers' opinion of personnei* and services presently 
available to assist theYn in developing their classroom programs is 
not high. Although school' librarians, fellow teachers. Social 
Studies department heads, and district resource centres are re- 

.yarded favourably "by teachers, the services of district personnel ^ 
and- the Britijjh Columbia Teachers' federation -Le^on, Aids Service \ 
are not as available as teacHl^s would like. 



*Teachers in some, rutal situations have access to fewer -Mini\stry 
and school-purchased resources than teachers in jthe urbcin s^tua- 
ti^ons.f Thi^ difference- in availability of materials appears to 
be mainly a J^unction-^ limited budgets, inadequ$ite grants that 
do* not fuljy acknowledge the scale of schdol operation, and smaller 
student populations -^ipon which the supptly of supplementary resources 
partly depends. In addition, knowledge of ^nd , access to informa* 
tion concerning resources is more available in the^iirbcin situations 
^ where support facilities fj>r teachers are 'more, readily available. 
A major concern common to both situatidhs is the' lack of informa- 
tion concerning , the way- in which re^sources can or should be 'Used. 

♦classroom activities nios^ frequently used by teachers incliide class 
di'tecussion, and, the viewing of films, filmstrips and slides.* Methods 
of evaluation which are considered importeint by teachers ai>e sampling 
of student wo$k, documenting daily performance ^of students, cLn3 
teacher-made tests. -Teachers consider checklists, student con—* 
ferences and student self-evaluation to be -of little iit5)ortcLnCe 
for student^ evaluation. . * . v. - \ ' 

*TeacTiers are generally agteed that Social Studies should be a compul- 
sory subject at. all grade levels. Hence, they suggest that^ 'social • 
Studies, which is now compulsory up^ to and incltiding Grade 11, be 

^extended to -include Grade 12 'as well., ^ 
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SUMMARY REPORT 



1.0 INTRODUCTlftN 



The, British Columbia Social Studies Assessment was an^ 
* eighteen-month activity involving many people: teachers, students 
parents, school trustees, administrators, university pecfionnel^ • 
Ministry^of Education personnel and school superint^dents through 
out the province of British Columbia. It has resulted in five 
sp^ci^l studies, reported separately.* Thege have been integrated 
in a compact form into this Summai^y Rejxjrt containing three parts: 

1.0 Introduction, 2.0 Sxammaries of Special Reports, 'and 3.0 
Recommendations. ^ * ' ^ 

1.1 Social Studies Assessment and the Ministry's^ 
Learning Assessment Program 

The province-wide Br,4tish Columbia Social Studies^ ' 
Assessmelit was conducted as a part of the recently established 
^assessment program of the Educational Programs (Schools)u Depart.- 
ment, the British Columbia Ministry of Education. Without doubt, > 
this program with its many facets has not only heightened the^ 
awareness of the general ^piiblic and educatcTrs throughout the 
province in matters regarding school and education > but also ^as' 
posed questions as to -vfiat in -fact lies at the heart of the 
educational enterprise. • . 

We of the Contract Team are pleased that in this uAder- 
y taking, this Ministry has chosen to include Social Studies as one 
of the early assessment studies, and that in so choosing, it gave 
recognition early in its thinking to the possibilities of dis- 
tinctive feature§^ and consequent problems associated with Social 
Studies and its- as'sessment. Some of these features' aire, described 
below. * y ' • 



*The five special reports are: Teacher Views of Social Studies , - 
^ Teacher Views of Prescribed Social Studies Curriculum Resources, 
Inter^etativfi Studies of Selected Si:hool Situations, Views of 
Goals fp3f Social Studies , and Student .Aqhievement iand Views .in 
Social ^Studies . ^ ffc. ' ^ 
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1-2^ The Assessment, CORE Curriculum -and Curriculuin ^ ' , * 

Revisiipn ' - , 

♦ ~ * 

The Assessment activities in Social Studies were well 
underway 'when pioblic announcements were made about Assessment, 
^OKE curriculum 'and the establishment of the Social Studies cur- . 
riculufn revision committee. The Contract yearn spught clarifica- 
tion,, particularly on the re^lationship between the Assessment .and 
^ the CORE curriculum or; the one hand, and that between th^ Assess- 
ment .and curriculum revision on t;he other, ' ' ^ • 

At' a special meeting held by the Program Development . " 
(Schools) Division, on December 14 tK, 1976, tfte*Contract team 
^members were infozjned by -^he Deputy Minister and- the Curriculum 
''Development Branch personnel that the Social Studies Assessment ' 
/ already underway and the CORE are not " directly related to- each 
other (although future assessments may be) , and that the Social 
Studies oiilrriculum revision cojrani-ttee, even if appointed prior to 
the submission of the •Report, will not begin its active work unti-l 
the Assessment Report is filed. ^ . ^ 

. The Contract Team and the Management Committee appre- 
ciated the clarification and the assurance provided' by. thB Ministry 
which, in eft^ct, enalil6d us to continue with the evaluative ,acti- 
vities of .the British Columbia Social Studies Assessment.* 

1-3 Th6 Roles of the Sofcial Studies Assessment ' * / ' 

From the outset we, as the Contract Team, asked our- 
selves; the Management Committee and the Curriculum Development 
Branch of the Ministry, the question: vm^. assessment of Social 
Studies? Following Michael Scriven** who advised evaluators not -to 
blur the distinction between purposes of evaluation as goals and/pur- 
poses of evaluation as roles , we attempted to clarify our purposes. 
A series of early discussions-^^witTh the Ministry of Education person- 
nel and members of the Management Committee, led *us to adopt, the ' 
following interpretatipns of the purposes of th.e Social Studies ' 
assessmevit* We interpreted the purpose of evaluation as goals to- 
be seeking put the merit of whatever is to be evaluated/' and uses 
to which the information would be put, while we interpreted the 
purppse of evaluation as roles in the ffallowing mannert . f 

*For further clarification of th€ relationship between- assessment 
•and curriculum, see "gnestions and Answers", British Coluriibia Learn- 
ing Assessment Program, Ministry of Education, 1977. 

**Michael Scriven in "Th^ Methodology of Evaluation" which is a seminal 
paper in curriculum evaluation^ See /ublication #110 6f the Social 
^Science Education Consortium, Purdue Oniversity, Lafayette, Indiana, 
1^^^' AERA Monogragh" Series on Curriculum Evaluation (No; 1 ) ."^ Chicago 
^ Rand McNally, 1967; or P. A. Taylor and D. M/ Cowley (eds.) Readings 
^P^Curriculum Eva luations , Du^que, Iowa : Wm. C. Brown Co., Publishers 
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" Role 1 : . To assist curriculum personnel at the provincial and 
local levels in curriculum revision, i.e., the pro- 
, cesses of improving . intent^ (goals and means), praptices, 
and outcomes. 



Role 2 ; To provide direction for professional development acti- 
vities for Social Studies education. 

Role 3: To provide appraisive infoirmation that can be used in 
the improvement of the allocation of Social Studies 
resources. ' ^ ^ , , 

, Role 4 t To inform* various publics in British' Columbia of the 
pviblics' viewpoints concerning (a> desired intents^ 
(goals and means), for Social Stu^ies> (b) current 
status of practices in th^ teaching 6f Social Studies, 
- and (c) pupil learnings. 

Role 5: To provide guidelines and recommendations for future 
Social Studies assessment and research. 

1 

These roles served two functions for the assessment: 

(1) they guided .the Contract Teaja in selecting the form of evalu- 
ative inquiry and -in seeking kinds of evaluative information, and 

(2) they served as focal points for formulating the recommendations. 

1.4 Views of Social Studies and Approaches to Evaluation 

"Social Studies" is many things to many people. Some 
view it primarily a^T'the content of the pjrogram of studies mani- 
fested in' curriculum guides published by the Ministry of Education.^ 
Others view it primarily as classroom activities engaged in by 
teachers and students and the resources they use. Still others 
view it in terms of what students have learned. And^ there are 
others who view it as meanings students, educators- amd parents 
give to Social Studies as they experience it within the per- 
spective of their day-to-day world.* , These multiple views of what 
Social Studies is require variations in the approach to evaluation^ 
Hence, in the design of the assessrtient of Social studies, the* 
Contract Team included differdht approaches to evaluation. 

Other views of Social Studies also exist. ^ It 
is. interesting to recall that in its initial conception, 
a *Sul?-Committee of the Joint Committee on Evalutation* re- 
ferred to the subject Area as "Social Sciences/Citizenship", 



*The 'Joint Committee on Evaluation was Set up in 1974 by the Min- 
istry of Education, British Columbia, as a committee representing 
a broad spectrum of people interested in education to advise the 
Ministry of Education on the development of a long-range Assess- 
ment program. Major organizations in the province such as the 
British Columbia School Trustees' ;\ssopiation (B.C.S.T.A.) and the 
British Columbia Teachers* Federation (B.C.T;F.) were represented 

"on this Committee. It wa,s disbanded in 1976. 
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which was subsequently 'changed to "Social Studies", at the same 
time acknowledging usages such as "Social Education", "Civic Edu- 
cation", "Man in Society", as^ possible other labels. The existence 
04 these labels reflects the root metaphors people use when they 
think of a Social Studies student, for example, as a social -sci- 
entist (used broadly to include historians- and geographers), and 
as ^a' citizen engaged in social issues. These views suggesting 
possible notions of Social Studies led the Assessment Team to .make 
a comprehensive examination of not only the provincial elementary 
and secondary .Social Studies ,curriculum guides and other British 
Columbia Ministry of Education documents related to Social Studies, - 
but also relevant documents including books from other provinces 
in Canada and from the United States, The analysis of Sociiai Studies 
literature (see Appendix A) led, us to the identification of fdur di- 
mensions of a person, each reflecting a different view of Social - 
Studies. Tjhe four dimensions are: ^'^ 

A Knowing Person ; One who is mainly^concemed in Social 
Studies with knowing about people, cS^^ countries 
and relationships among human events, and whx3 p'bssdfeses 
the skills to gain knowledge about his surrcS^lnding world; 



A Moral Person ; One who is mainly concerned in Social 
Studies with questions of right and wrong in social re- 
lationships, and one who is committed to act in'some'way- 
upon situations that they deem are not morally justifi- ^ 
able; 

A Socialized Person ; One who is mainly concerned in Social 
^Studies with acquiring and accepting the norms of his com- 
munity and society; 

^ An Existential Person ; One Who is mainly concerned in 

Social Studies with the quality of his personal and social 
^ experiences, and who recognizes ""both freedoja and J?esponsi- 
bility as determining faptors in shaping h4§f' world and ^ . 
extending its possibilities. 

This, four-dimensional framework is reflected particularly in the- 
following reports of ^ The British Columbia Social Studies' Assess- ' 
^ent; (1) Views of Goals for Social Studies , (2) Student Achieve- 
ment and View^ in Social Studies , and (3) Interpretative studies - 
of Selected School Situations > 

1»5 Goal-Based and Goal-Free Perspectives for Evaluation 

Whereas many of - the 'assessments of progrcim's conducted 
are goal-basfed in the sei(se that the stated goals and objectives 
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of a program form the beginning point of evaluative inquiry,* such 
was not the case in the Social Studies Assessment. The goals and * ^ 

objectives of the existing program, though examined, were not the 
point of departure for the assessment. For instance, in consider- 
ing variqji9 publics* views about Social Studies,* the Contract Team 
was charged with the task of discovering not how they regard the ^* 
existing goals and objectives of^ British Columbia Social Studies 

- programs outlined in the elementary and- secondary curriculum guide- 
books, but rather what intents (ends and means) they advocate for 
a future Social Studies program in British^' Columbia. , Therefore, 

^ the Contract Team undertook to survey the literature in the Social 
Studies field as broadly as possible in order' to seek out the 
widest range of possible intents to present to the several publicSf 
who could then indicate their judgments-, of merit on these goals and I 
objectives. After testing and revision, t±ese statements of goals mm^^ 
and objectives were included ^s^main sections of the Public View-' ^ 
points survey instrument. This was administered to the several 
publics,,. then analysed and reported in Views of Goals for Social 
Studies . , ' - 

^ ^ The Contract Team was also charged with *the task of ob- 

taining information about student; learnings in the area of Social ^ „ 
Studies. ^This task as interpreted by the Management Colnmittee wai^" ^' 
not to find out how well the ^§tudents are acijieving the objectives . 
of the British Columbia Social Studies program but, rather, what 
^knowledge and views students hold in selected diiftengions of learn- 
ings in Social Studies. As a result the Conjtract Team ^took as a 
point of departure the statements of goals and objectives from the 
broad field of Social Studies rather than just the intents o^ the 
British Columbia Social Studies program. Oh the basis of the 
* search of literature and consultation with the Management Committee 
and with review panels, we identified a relatively comprehensive 

. range of Social Studies learnings that may be assessed. -^We then 

developed, tested and selected sets of items to .tap as ntemy of the ' 
achievements and 'views about' items as was feasible to present to 
students in a single test. The infopfiation obtained from 'this in- 
strument was analysed and reported* in Student Achievement and Views 
in Social Studies . " — ^ 

* • • • 

The above are major instances of evaluation' activities 

conducted within the framework of statements of intents discovered . - • 
in th$ literature dealing with Social Studies programs. However, 
in order to prevent the framing of the assessment strictly from the 
perspective of these intent statemehts, the Cont^ract Team approached 
its t^sk by being sensitive and open not only to the views about 
Social Studies but also to concerns held .by the general public. 
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*See the central evaluative concern as expressed in the British 
"Coltambia Department of Education: Assessment PlemningM B.C* 
Assessment Program , July 1, 1975, p.^ 1. "The proposed - program (ot^ 
^asfeessment) is designed to provide credible information describing 
the extent to which, the performance k)f groups of students meets the 
desired goals and objectives of the Public School System," 
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teachers, students and'otheri?. Adopting this stancfe prevented the 
Contract Team from being^ restricted solely to the framework suggested 
by -statements of intent and allowed the team to aeek out those funda- 
• mental ideas and categories J:hat^ teachers, students, administrators 
and the generafpublig use when they approach Social Studies. 

. ^ Hence, %he Contract Team adopted, in the very early 
Stages of its activities a plan to seek opinions' on strengths and 
concerns afeotit the Social Studies fron teachers, students, admini- 
strators and the' general public. At several centres in British 
Columbia review panels- and site visits were conducted formally and- 
informally,; iYi^which free expression was encouraged. Not only did 
this approach provide the Contract Team with frameworks from the 
field before the Assessment plan solidified, but it also allowed 
the team to move toward the richness and complexity of programs *as 
o they exist in schools', allowing a ' thick' description of Social 
Studies..'- 

• 

• The questions that emerged from teachers, general public 

and "students , and from situational studies, formed the bases of the 
fqllowing reports: (1) Teacher Views of Social Studies , (2) 
Teacher Views of Prescribed Social Studies Curriculvun Resources , 
and (3) Interpretative Studies of Selected School Situations . 



1.6 Learnings as 'knows about' and 'views about' 



Typically, assessments of learnings are viewed as ^assess- 
ments ^of student achievement in terms of their ' knowing >^out'; and 
know-how' knowledge, both considered m^asuraible in terms of cor- 
^^ectn66s or incorrectness. In Social Studies, however, 'some of thg " 
Knowledge students and teachers have is often of 'views about' social 
and cultural issufes or evfents (such as cultura3r diversity, sociali- 
zation and human rights) not assessable as correct or incorrect. s ^ 
In its evaluation, the Contract Team incorpor^ed the latter kind of 
knowledge as 'views about' items in both the learning assessment 
instrument and the pjabX4-c viewpoints instrument. 

Most of these items were designed from a framework of 
world views provided by M. Maruyama.* They are briefly described 
- below:; . . " ^ 

' - Hierarchical World View (H) • ' 

The hierarchical world view is held by those* who gener- ^' 
ally believe that unity and uniformity seen as sameness is 
desirable; that plemning should be done by e3q>erts; that de- 
cisions be arrived at through majority rule, consensus or by 
thc^e in author ity;'^ that there exists but one truthr and that 
diversity be seen almost always as a source of conflict. 



*The framework of world views is based upon M. Maruyama' s: Hier- 
archists. Individualists and Mutua»lists : Three Paradigms Amgng 
Planners". In Futures , Vol. 6. No'. 2. April, 1974, pp. 103-113. 
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Individualistic World View (I) , ** / 

it / 

, The individualistic world view is held by those- who . 
generally believe that social unity is irrelevant to one*s 
life; that in, planning, each person should -individually^ 
make his own plaA; that decisions be arrived* at "by e^ach . 
•doing his own thing'; that one should learn mainly what 
interests him;^ and that, basically, individual beliefs are 
what count. 

Mutualistic World View (M) ^ 



The mutualisticv world view is held by those who be- , 
lie3fe that harmony in diversity is botji desirable and 
^ feasible; that planning should be. done co-actively 'by 
. menibers of the community; that decisions^ should be made 
s|fethat no individual is harmed; that there is no one 
f^ed "truth and that there exist multiple ^of know- ^ 

ing and multiple -realities* , > ^ 

The assessment of student learning^^ interpreted in the 
extended sense including learnings as both 'achieved' knowledge 
and 'views about' knowledge is .embodied in the report entitled • 
Student Achievement and Views in Social Studies Furthermore, 
the 'views about' items have been incorporated -in the assessipent 
of publics' viewpoints and are reported in Views of /Goals ?or 
Social Studies * ' ' ^ , 

Iifi this cdnr\ection it should be noted that in the 
.assessment of Social Studies Learnings,' the Contract- Team was 
directed to obtain and present a picture of what students' 3piow, ' 
not school district by school district, but on a province-wide 
basis. Di^ctated by this requirement, the Contract Team^ sampled 
students in British Columbia- in such a way that province-wide 
generalizations regarding student learnings could b^made. These 
generalized findings are reported dn Student Achievement and Views 
in Social Studies ♦ 

1.7 Evaluation f jrom "the Outsiders' and Insiders ' , 
Perspectives n ^ - . 

, * Typically, the, evaluatofs' stance in doing an assess- 

ment is that of 'an outsider' looking- on* This is the stance of 
an evaluator who prescribes his frame of reference using it as a 
lens -with wl^ich to look through * ^ His view of the world is pre- 
determined to a large extent by the ^pame he uses.^ To complement 
this view, we employed techniques to approach the insiders' world 
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of Social Studies. * This approach was emphasized in the situa- 
tional studies in which we endeavoured to capture aspects of the 
teachers', Students' and administrators' worlds of Social Studies 
►as^they experienced Social Studies in their daily school life. 
Included in our' interpretations are meanings people ascribe to 
Social Studies programs in school) and also students', teachers' 
and administrators', existential meanings xiescribed from the per- 
spective of th^ir own situations. These meanings in five selected 
situations in British Columbia are provided in the report entitled: 
Interpretative Studies of Selected School Situations . 



l-»8 ^ An' Analysis of the B.C. Social Studies^ I>rogram 



\ Th^ British Columbia Social Studies prpgrcim was con- 

ceived in the 1960 's during a period characterized by exten'isd.ve 
curriculum reform. In Social Studies revision, the British Cblum- 
bia Ministry of Education was, without doubt", at the forefront \^n 
Canada. Some time has elapsed since basic revisions have been n 
made. Thus, it seems timely that we include, even briefly^ a 
critical examination of the Brit.i:sh Columbia Social Studies pro-' 
gram to serve as an input, if and when the progrcim as 'articulated 
in the Elementary Social Studies, Year 1-6,- 1974 , and the Second- 
ary School Curriculum Guide Social Studies (Social Studies 8, 9, 
10 and 11) 196jB are re-examined and ^revised-.^^ 

To allow for such an input, a paper was prepared in 
which the purpose was to examine the perspective of the Sogial * 
Studies program in British Columbia as reflected in the above docii- 
ments. The method of 'analysis used allowed, us to examine under-* 
lying perspectives (the foundational assumptions, interests and 
ajpproaches) that shape ovur views, and structure our experience of 
the social world. The examination- shows that the British Columbia 
Social Studies program reflects in varying degrees .perspectives of 
technical knowing, situational knowing and dritically^ reflective 
^ Jcnowing. The analysis of the British Colvimbia Social Stii(lies''^ 

using this approach is found in a short paper entitled ""The Intents 
of the B.C. Social Studies Curriculums^uides : An Interpretation". 

• Relative to this paper, included as Appendix B, we make 

the followirig suggestions: that those 'involved in future Social 
Studies revision attend to the authors'' plea that because ''students ^ 
^ and teachers* are entitled to a "'full explanatifete'rpf the c^ricultam 

developers'- learning stance, " the perspectitfe used in the revision 
. ''not. . .be* hidden from users of •the curriculum; " that in any serious 
work of revising curricula the framework of ways of knowing as ' 

^ - ' 7- ^ ... 

*See Donald C. Wilson, » Emic-Evaluative Inquiry Approach to 

Evaluating School Programs , unpublished doctoralMi^sser^ation^ 
Department of Secondary Education, University of A^erta, 1976. 
Also see ethnomethodology literature suc^ as H. Gar^nkel,* Studies 
in Ethnomethodology , Eng'lewood Cliffs : Prentice Hal^tic. 1967, 
or Roy Turner (ed.) Ethnomethodology , Penguin Books, \974. 
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described in 'the'*paper be explored as one of possible frameworks; 
and that tha very apj^roach u^Sr*ift.thfe paper be- considered by 
future' assessnient ^teaitis, not only in Social Studies, but in other 
subject areas as well, as a possible complementary mode of evalu- 
ating' the intents of a program. 

• ' - • . \ 

1.9 . The Content Of Parts 2.0 and 3.0 . / 

' * The foregoing features of the British Columbia Social 

Studies Assessment were jsketched to provide the reader with some 
.idea' of .the distinctive features and the contextual complexity 
within which the assessment was conducted^ Part 2.0 provides • 
five surimiciries of the Special Reports of the British Columbia 
Soci^- Studies Assessment that form the "body of ^e assessment: 

' ' views of Goals for Social Studies 
Teacher Views of Social Studies 

; t, 

Student Achievement and Vifews in^ Social Studies 

ir^terpretative Studies of Selected 'School Situations 

Teacher Views of Prescribed 'Social Studies Curriculum 
. " , Resources 
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2.0 SUMMARIES OF SP^ICIAL REfORTS 

' . The stales that comprise the Assessjnent are Reported , 

iji full in five separate documents we have^ referred to as Special 

'Reports of the British Columbia Social Studies Assessment* To 
help the" reader gain some insight into the Content of these 
Special Reports, we present here brief summaries of each report* 
For detailed analysis, and 'discussion of the f^adingg, refer to 
the individual reports* ^ 

2*1 Views 'of Goals for Social Studieg' ; A Summary . ' * 
Purpose ' ^ 

• The report frn Vie^P^of 'GoaJrs' f or Social , St.udies prdvides 
evaluative in formation ^yhijofe fpcusses on the points of view various 
pviblic groups* have. of Sbftial 'Studies in British Columbia. View- , 
points described in tha' re^rt repfresent those of four* public' 
groups^ who have soifte* association with and interest in Social ,S^tudies 
education. ♦These pxablic groups are teachers, school administrators / 
school trustees and the general pxablic. For that ptabldc consisting 
of\teachers, tke'reporting categories are: views of elementary^ and 
secondary 'teachers, and views of teachers by years of teaching ex- , 
perience^ ^ * ^ . 



The purpose of ' dacumenting the publics' .idea of .'what 
sho'uld be taught' is not only to inform Ministry of Education 
officiarls, teachers and general public groups, of the various pxab- 
lics' desires for the teaching of Social Studies,; but also to^ as- \ 
sist curriculum personnel at provincial and local levels in Re- 
vising curriculum and providing direction for professional .develdp- 
me'nt activiti^g/ The writing of this report indicates interesrt in 
the expression of the pviblics. concerning the improvement of school 
programs, but is mindful that any one pxabjic group's views of de- 
sirable goals should not necessarily become the foundation for pre- 
scribing revision of curriculum. Instead, these viewpoints are 
regarded as evaluative information that can assist ^those involved 
in making decisions concerning the direction and nature of Social 
Studies programs in British Cplumbia. ^ * 

Nature of Information ' . « " ^ 

. ^ • / ' ' 

A point of view is defined as the thouglits, opinions, 
"*mStives ancT^ntentions, of an iridividual who is a member of a parti- 
cular social group., it is assumed that this point of <riew to* some 
degree represents a -particular desir^\that is shared by others in ^ 
the group who have similar experiences and expectations. ^ 
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Evaluative information conderning thepublics' points of 
view of what should l?e taught in Social Studies wks obtained by 
means of a survey instrument is described separately in the re- 
port for each public and comparatively for all four publics. Aftejr 
considerable dfscussion the^Manageme^nt Committee and^'Contract Team 
identified a number of variables thought to be important for de- 
scribing the characteristics of each" public group. Information 
collected, by -reporting categories senred two functions/ Firstly, 
the use* of these gategories enabl-ed. the descriptidn of 'a particular 
group's point 9f view toward particular goal statements. Secondly; 
report;ing categories enabled conparxsons of p\;d)lics^ vieWs of Social 
'Stv^^i^sj'' Such comparative information^ was repok:tgd in terms of 
mean statistics and frequency distributions. 



Information obtained, from- the survey Was analysed and 
interpreted in terms ^f two frameworks* (see' Part 1.0) "Responses- 
to open-ended questions and ratings to^items related J:o the goals 
of Social Studies were analysed according to the four dimensions 
of the 'Social Studies assessment: knowing, socialized, moral and 
existenticl4^. ResponSes^^to multiple choice items^' concerning de- 
sired condition's for Social Studies^ and society were ahaly^pd in 
,te^nns of a framework illustrating orientations to particular world 
views: hierarchical, individualMteic and m'utualistic. These 
'views about V socfjtl and cultural ever]jts and i«ues, are' l<earnings 
that cannot be considered either .correct or incorrect but rather 
reflect perspectives by which individuals interpret cmd'oxder 
their social world. Because of the ^fitst atteit^t' at thip ap- ' 
proach to collecting information .of public's'- 'views cQ30Vtt;' societal 
^ issues concerning* Canadian diversity, socicilization cmd the future, ' 
we described the views only in terms df percentage of- total re^ 
sponse to items^ considei^ed representative'of^. particular world views. 

Procedures , - ^ . . * " 

The ^>rocedures for collecting and J:eporting>information 
concerned with publics' views of Sodial Studie*s^ and society were 
carried out- in four major phase* ^One phase an<?4l\^d the icjenti- 
fication^of two frameworks by which items for the'.instiAament could* 
be^ collected and later analysed, and int^i^pr^ed^in the reQprts 
(see Section 1.0). ^ » ' . " , 

^ . ' The second phase of evaluation,* closely related to the 

^* development of the two frameworks, involved th^* field testing of 

the survey instrument. Items concerning the gogils of Social Studies 
were -first piloted to approximately 55 individuals attending^ sum- ' ' 
mer school at the University of British Coluniia* The second pilot- 
ing activity entailed five panel sessions throiiCjhout British Columbia. 
Respqpses to and suggestions of suitabil^ity and clarity^ of items -were 
received from teachers, administrators, school trustees and the 
general public. In addition, information' for revision was obtained 



from teachers during Professional. Development days, and from* a 
consultant on language usage. This riange of information from the 
individuals in education, and the suggestions from the Management 
Committee, led to the preparation of the final draft of the Pub- 
lic Viewpoints Instrument, . 1 *^ • 

X- The instrument consisted of a section with open-ended 

questions, two sections with rating scrales, one* section with 
multiple choice items and a section iJ.lustrating the social char- 
acteristics of each public group. Thei third phase involved the 
distribution and analysis of the survey ageport. Table 1 indicates 
the nuitfcer of surveys sent and the percent rate of return. 

/ • 

V * Table 1 

Rates of Return of Public Viewpoints Instrument • 



.ewy 



Public Groups 


Number 

Bent!' 




Rate of 
Return 




Teachers ^ 


624 




86% 




Trustees 


514 




32%^^ 




Admini s tr a to rs 


, 396 




75% 




General 


2396 




20%' 




Totals 


3930 




37% 





Sampling procedures varied for each public gjroup. Fif- 
teen percent of British Columbia teachers were selected from the 
total teacher population as indicated on Porta J. All scliool trus- 
tees during 1977 received a copy of the instrigiient. In addition, 
one in 'four elementary and secondary principals received the s\;r- 
vey instrument. The sample from the general public was based up- ^ 
on a stratified sample, according to region. Within a region 
each respondent was selected at random from t;ht 1975 Provincial 
Voters -list. A five percen^- sample was drawn. 

The return rate for administrators and teachers was ex- 
ceptionally high. While the,, 20 percent return rate of the general 
pliblic seems^low in comparison to the otKer return rates, it is 
considered acceptable for, a mailed stirvey.- 

The final phase *of evaluative activity involved the in- 
terpretation of" results and the writing of the report. We in- 
terpreted many of the views 'about Social Studies goals with ref- 
erence to one of two frameworks. First, views were described in 
terms of each public's viewpoints of Social Studies and society. 
Second, comparisons of the four public groups* views were de- 
scribed in terms of mean scores and the frequency of res^nses to 
single items. *^ 



• 
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Major Findings r ,^ • • 

The followiM^ findings are based upon infon/at^on docu- 
mented in the report, Wews of Goals for Social Studies : ^ 

(1) \ In general/ viewpoints of teachers, school "administrators t 
school trustees and general public are more sindlar than 
they are different^ The publics tend to express similar 
views of agreement i?r disagreement about statements pertain- 
ing to goals and activities of Social Studies. ' An overall 
similarity of publics' viewpoints is also noted in views 
concerning societal issues and the. future;' , • 

'(2) Responses to goal sta1^ements suggest th^t all public groups 
view as important some' aspects of the four dimensions upon 
which. the Social Studies assessment was based. Although 
"knowledge about past ^nd present" received the highest rat- 
ing of appropriateness from all groups, high ratings wefre 
also given to statements related to the socialized/ moral, ^ 
aiid existential dimensions. ' However, public group support 
' relatijig to the three dimensi<^ seemed to vary. For 
example, about 70 percent of the school trustees considered 
the statement«*r elated to existentialism to be ari appropriate 
goal for Social Studies r while 87 percent of secondary 
teachers had ^e same view. 

•Hence, although there was some disagreement among 
public groups over the appropriateness of goals related to 
socialized, moral and existential concerns, the proportion 
' W ' each pu^j4c that * considers such goals appropriate and 

"of grealTimportance" is much higher thcin recent discussion 
'of basic skills education indicates. 

^ / 

(3) There is no apparent difference in the views of teachers ac- 
cording to teaching level (elementary or secondary) or to 
years of teaching experience. 



(4) Responses from all public groups indicate a desire to have 
Social Studies programs emphasize 'product* rather thai^i 
'process' learning that is associated with the knowing, ^ 

^ socialized and moral dimensions. Knowledge of the past cind 
present events o^f Canada aj^d of the world received thi ^ 
strongest support. Yet, a lower rating for knowing and us- 
ing, the skills of Social Science inquiry' ^process learning) 
coupled with only, moderate agreement for specific know- 
ledge of people and places, would suggest that, publics, want 
Social Studies programs to present a general survey of 
past .and present events. In this context, many members of 

. the general public view the discussing of current events as^ 
an important goal for Social Studies. 

(5) . The expression of a mutualistic view of society on issues of * 

Canadian diversity, the future, an,d ^cialization, is indicated 
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by the greatest percentage of teachers f school administrators, 
^and school trustees. Although members of the general publio 
••also yiew' issued of society from a mutualistic stwce/ "the ^ ' 

proportion* of the group with this view is less ^fciBXi that of 
^ the other groups'. This pattern^ of general public viewpoints 
is most evident, in comp^ison to other group views, in the " 
way in which they responded to the item pertaining to im- 
migrant contribution to Canadian diversity; 

The publics' responses tew specific goals for Social Studied 
indicate the 4\^ghest rating of agreement is for the study of 
Canada, the acknowledgment of varying points of view and an* 
awareness of the tentative natiire of knowledge. If these 
views of Social Studies ar^ considered together, then it may 

^ said that the* publics desire a program built around know- 
ledge of Canada that stresses student learnings based upon 
the examination of various points of view as- well as the 
study of formalized knowledge about places, persons and 
ev%its. This desire in conjunction with only slight to 

_jnod^rate agreement for maintaining History and Geography as 
maim organizing disciplines, suggests an approach to the 
stuqy^ of Canada different from that presently outlined in, ^ 
the provincial curriculimi guides. ' , ^ ^ 

The' apparent interest by all publics ^in acknowledging the 
notion of point of view irl a Social Studies program empha- 
sizes the need for re-examination of what knowledge should 
be included, aha how such views are best incorporated into 
a Socipil Studies program. * * > 

There appears to be a need to examine alternative views of 
time for outlining historical study in Social Studies pro- 
grams. Existing programs tend to emphasize time as simply 
an .arrangement -of the parts of past, present and futxire, a 
view held by only a small proportion of' each public. 

"There is general agreement that teachers, Students and 
pairents should be jointly involved in decisions concerning 
Social Studies c\irriculum. However., a 'higher percentage of 
the teachers suggested 'that only classtoom \teachers should, 
be involved, whereas one-third of the general public sug- 
gested e^^erts in Social Studies as, being most important in 
curriculum decision-making. ^The agreenSent by all groups 
that decisions regarding Social Studies "(e.g. , curriotalum re- 
vision) should be^cin endeavour of school and community groups, 
however, emphasizes the jieed for changes in curriculum de- 
velopment procedures at the provincial and local level. 
Given the differing views of society by teachers ^and by the 
general public, the roles of these groups in curriculum de- ^ 
cision-making need to be re-evaluated-. 

The view of who should have major respo^ibility for helping' 
students' acquire a value system continues to be a point' of 
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debate between edua tors and the-commupity. 

(11) Although the sta^^^i^^t^ "acquisition of the values and beliefs 
ot today 'fS society" received a rating of "moderate to great 

'.importance", such a rating was low in relation to the otTier 
. ' six statements. The fating would appear to suggest a *d|.&- 
crepancy between the emphasis publics give to this goal and 
the degree to Which schools d6 transmit the "values and%be- 
liefs of today's socie'ty". If members of public groups view 
other . dimensions of Social Studies as more. iinport*ant than the 
socialized dimension, there would appear to be 'a need to have 
the' publics bedome more av^'are of both the explicit, and im- 
p^cit purposes of schooling. 

(12) Although the majority of the people from each of the , public' * 
groups (approximately 66 percent) indicate that Social ^tudies 

<^ to gj^ade 12 should be required for all students, a numbed * - 
' " (approximately 30 percent) Jalso^ indicated that Soc^l" Studies 
. . should be required in senior gravies and the concern ^o em- 
• phapize various viewpoint? in Social Studies proCframs' would 
suggest a neeci* to re-examine the purpose ^ and organization of 
^senior programs. ^ , - 

2.2*. Teachers* Views of sacia'l Studies :^A Suirimary ' ' • ^ - 

^ ' \ ' ^' ' ' 

There can- be little^ doubt that informalJion frpiij Sofcicir 
Studies teachers about various aspects of tljeit classrocHti pirc>grains 
adds a valuable dimension to an^ assessment. *The data under 'fe- • 
vie\y here were gathered for- the Social -Studies Asgeissment mecins 
of a questionnaire which^was sent to a sample, of teachers through- 
out British -Columbia. Teachers were asked ta- respond to a niomber . 
of . questions relate^ to program content, organization and materials. 
Opinions of teacher practices and classroom activities were also • 
solicited, as were views on^program development and teacher edu- 
c|Wj.on. For most of the cjuestioerralre items, teachers were asked 
to indicate agreement or disagreement^ of were* requested to respond 
according to an "essential" .to "AO igrnportance" scale. In, some 
instances, scales indicating degree of helpfulness or appropriate- 
ness were , utilized. Of the ^2145 questipnnaires sent out, *69 percent 
were returned. ^ ^ ^ 

Background Information about Teachers of^Social Stihdies ^ 

It was found that a majority of Social Studies teachers 
who responded to the questionnaire^ have seven or more" year s^ of 
teaching experience. However, teaching experience tends 'to be 
greater in senior secondary schools .where it was found that 71 per- 
cent ^of teachers^haye seven or more years of experience, and, 3X ^ 
percenit have more than IS^earsS!' Only seven percent of the - 
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respondents were first year teachers. It can be assumed, then, 
that the^ views of Social Studies expressed in the survey are 
views of teachers with a fair degree of practical knowledge who 
are likely to be familiar with the presently prescribed B.C. 
Social Studies program. 

Academic concentration of Social Studies teachers in 
'^History, .Geography or one of th^ other Social Sciences varied. 
Overall/ 22 percent ^of teachers have an academic background in 
Histoar/, 14» percent in Geography, and 10 percent in some other 
Social Science. Fifty-five percent of the teachers received their^ 
training in English or another academic area. Secondary teachers, 
however, have received considerably more adademic training -in 
History, Geography or some other Social Science discipline than 
have elementary teachers. An average of 71 percent of secondary' 
teachers concentrated or majored in History or Geography, while 
an. average of only 22 percent of elementary teachers concentrated 
in these fields while in university. It should be noted, however, 
that 19 percent of junior secondary teachers and 11 p^ercent of , 
senior secondary teachers did not major in History or the Social 
Sciences. 

An average of 12 percent of the teachers have taken no 
Social Studies methods courses at all. Almost one-half have taken 
one methods course in Social Studies, while one- third of the 
teachers have taken two to four courses. The finding that over 
one-half of the teachers did not majol: in History or the Social 
Sciences, taken together with the finding that almost one-half 
have taken only one Social Studies methods course, suggests that 
many teachers may encounter problems in plahning and implementing 
their classroom programs and probably require special assistance. 
An expanded role for Social Studies department heads and district 
consultants should be considered, keeping in mind that teachers 
indicate elsewhere in the purvey that the service presently pro- 
vided by people in these positions is* not adequate. 

It is encouraging to fiftd that"" 88. percent of the teachers 
report that they "mo/derately" or "very much" enjoy teaching ^gociaL. 
Studies. Secondary teachers appear to enjpy teaching Social Studies 
more than da teachers of other grade levels. For instance, 83 per- 
cent of senior secondary teachers indicate that they enjoy t^ching 
Social Studies "very much", whereas only 35 percent of primary 
teachers share this, view. Several factors seem to be related to 
the enjoyment of teaching Social Studies. A background in History 
or the Social Science disciplined, completion of more than a mini- 
mum number of Social Studies methods*^ courses, . and the opportunity 
afforded to secondary teachers to ^specialize, aU appear td^ contri- 
bute to positive attitudes toward the ^teadhing of Social Studies. 
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B,C* Social Studies* Program ^ 

Taken as a whole, the findings of the section of the 
questionnaire relating to the presently prescribed Social Studies 
program indicate that teachers differ in their perceptions of the 
*B.C. curriculum. Although teachers agree that the program pro- 
vides for a variety of teaching methods, allows for use of multiple 
resources, encourages teacher choice in selecting topics, and en- 
courages students to develop social sJcills, there are nevertheless 
differences of opinion among teachers of different grade levels. 
Secondary teachers, for example, are less persuaded than elemen- 
tally teachers that the program allows students to develop social 
skills, whereas secondary teachef^^gree more strongly thcin ' 
elementairy teacljers that the program allows use of a variety -of 

' teaching methods. There are fewer differences, ^however, among 
teachers regarding which features of a Social Studies progrcim are 
most desirable. The preferred features are: multi-teaching methods, 
mul tic-resources , inquiry and problem-solving, and the development 
of social skills, opinions and values. In respect to other aspeqts 
of the program, teachers indicate that, in their view the present 
curriculum does not provide for continuity between the elementary 
and secondary programs. Neither are they convinced ^at -the pro- 
gram they teach relates well with the program which- precedes and 
follows it. Teachers also report that the two most" significant 
criteria for selection of Social Studies content are its appropri- 
ateness to students' levels of development and its inherent interest 

^ to students. In general, secondary teacher!;' appear satisfied with 
the^ amount of Canadian content, but elemeai^rary teachers, particu- 
, larly those teaching the primary grades, '•%)uld like to see more 
Canadian content. Teachers' views of desirable .components of a 
Social Studies ^program, their opinions ^about t^he organization of the 
present program, and their views of worthwhile program content should 
all be^ taken into account by future revision committees. , It is also 
important for curriculum committees to note that teabhers acknowledge 

^^the inportance of Social Studies instruction In th6 general education 
students by agreeing that Social ^Studies' should be a conqajilsory 
subject at all grade levels. ^ • ^ ^ * 

Curriculum Materials 
4 - * 

Teachers do hot consider the presently prescribed cur- 
riculum- guides useful. It, appears *lfehat they would prefer a coi!:ipre- 
^ hensive resource book which would include such items as learning 
outcomes, ideas for student activities, and suggestions- for ways 
of teaching skills and using resource books. O^ey also indicate 
that suggestions for different ways to teach ^ocial Studies are an 
important component of a Social Studi.es curriculum guide. Specific 
suggestions for beginning teachers are also considered to be of * 
"great im£>ortfai^ce". Teachers perceive a need for more curriculum 
materials about Canada and agree that Canadiana should be written 
by Canadi^s. Almost one-half of the tethers a?e of the opinion 
that their school libraries do not have an adequate number of 
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supplementary books for teaching Social Studies. \^ile teachers 
indicate that they prefer a multi-resource approacji to teaching 
Social Studies, it is not clear whether they desire as well at^ 
comprehensive student textbook to supplement a variety of resource 
materials. Improvement in procedures for distributing curriculxam 
resources is des^:^red t)y teachers. The opportupity to review books* 
before ordering is favoured by teachers, and they also report that * 
an indication of the readability levels of student books wouldb^ 
helpful to them. Teachers agree that books for studertt use-^^ul<3 
be . field- tested . It would appear, tooT^hat teachers want spme 
autonomy in selecting materials, but agree that either the Ministry , 
or local school districts should have the primary responsibility 
for prescribing Social Studies curriculum resources. 

Classroom Activities and Teacher Practices ^ - 

Results of the section concerning classroom activities 
cuid teacher practices reveal that whole class discussion is an 
activity often used by teachers. The viewing of films, filmstrips 
and slides is another classroom act^.vity in which teachers fre- 
quently engage their students. It may be a matter of concern that 
these two activities, which are frequently characterized by a high 
degree o£ student passivity, are used often in the classroom, where- 
as activities such as oral presentations by students, field work 
and role-playing, which are associated with a high. degree of student 
involvement are u^d less frequently. * 

Teachers report that- the development of Social Studies 
skills is an important instructional objective, but they indicate 
that they do not often spend time teaching skills. It' is evident, 
then, that while teachers believe in the importance of teaching 
skills, they have difficulty putting their beliefs into practice. 
Possible' explanations for this apparent inconsistency may be that 
teachers do not feel confident in teaching skills, have trouble 
^identifying th^ skills or'' lack Satisfactory resources to teach the 
skills*. *Pre-service and in-sej^vice training which encompasses the 
identification oi Social/ Studies -skills and also methodology for 
the teaching of these skills could be of . considerc±>le assistance 
to teachers, and might result in cfn increase in the frequency' of 
skills teaching in the classroom. 

Methods of evalxiation which are of importance to teachers 
in their classrooms are: assessment of samples of student work, 
performance W day-to-day lessons, and teacher-made tests. The 'use 
of evaluative methods such as checklists and student conferences is 
considered to be of little ijnportance. Teachers indicated also 'that 
self-evaluation by studentsAs not importan^t in their classrooms. 
Thus, it seems that teacjiets may need exposure to a' broader remge 
of evaluation strategies, especially at the elementary level where 
the student's ability to understand often exceeds his ability to 
read and write. Informal evaluation procedures such as student 
interviews and open-ended 'I learped' statements might assist teachers 
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in evaluating student progress more effectively, and ^would also ✓ 
tend to provide gr'eater opportuhities for students to dein9nstrate 
their khowledge and skills' than is afforded them by traditional 
evaluative methods. ' - 

I^rogram Development ^ 

Findings related to various aspects of program develop- 
ment indicate that teachers desire a fairly high degree of involve- 
'ment in the development of district Social' Studies programs, in- 
cluding the selection of Social Studies curricuj.um resources,' There 
is also some evidence to suggest that teachers do not perceive their 
role in program development to be an exclusive one., but rather that 
they would welcome input from other interested groups such as the 
Ministry of Education, unversity personnel, and community orgciniza- 
tions. Provision^ for release, time and>.the alloca-^on of funds for 
professional development are* ways in^- which teachers\^ould appreciate 
assistance from the Ministry''. 

On the whole, teachers' opinion of personnel and ser- 
vices presently available to assist them in developing their class- 
room programs 'is not Jay.gh. Although school libraricins, fellow 
teachers, So^:ial Studies department heads or coordinators ^ and - 
distrijct resource centers are regarded favorably by teachers, the 
services of district librarians, district Social Studies consult- 
ants and the British Columbia Teachers Federation (B.C.T.F.) Lesson 
Aids Service are co^isidered inadequate.^ It, is significant, however, 
that many teachers report that these services are nojb available to 
them. For example,. 76 percent of the teachers indicated that the V 
services of a Social Studies cpnsultant were not availaible to them. 
, Since Social Studies is a diffipult subject to teach cmd since tne 
academic and methodological background of many teachers, is limited, 
provision of adequate, readily available consultative and support 
services should be regarded as a necessity'. - ^ < * 

Teac^er^ would like^ to see changes in the process of 
curriculum revision, and expressed strong agreement that revision 
committees sh^fM^ be comprised of practising teachers who are given 
adequate time for the basic task of revising curricula. One change 
which teaclficrs would like to see put into practice is field- testing 
of new programs. Another is the introduction of new programs through 
comprehensive in-service. ^The Ministry is urged^ to consider seriously 
a major change in the present process of curriculum revision with 
particular attention being paid to the possibility ,of allowing 
teachers to be released from, classroom responsibilities in order that 
they maiy participate^ fully in the creatioh and initial implementation 
of new curricula. 
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Teacher Education 

[ ._Inforciation about pre-service and in-service education- 

was gathered in another section of the questionnaire. The^^de- " " 
velopment of coitpetencies related to. a- wide "range of fanning and 
teaching tasks is regarded by teacb(^^^"^s^^ center^ for - 

a Social Studies methods course/ (^^riiiz[i^g ' for instruction, 
selecting teaching methods, selecting aimk and objectives, and 
evaluating student learning were amonig the* tasks identified by 
teachers! as appropriate components of a methods course. This 
finding suggests thdt teachers, would like to see pre^service Social 
Studies programs of a more comprehensive nature than are presently 
being offered in the universities. Faculties^ of Education should 
^ give serious attention to these teacher views concerning the appro- 
\ priate scope and content of methods courses. It would seem that 
improved pre-serVice opportunities can play ah important 
enhancing teacher resourcefulness a,nd confidence. ' ^ 

Although teachers are not ignoring in-service opportu- 
nities, they do not devote a great deal of time to professional 
development activities in the area^'of Social Studies. Since 
teachers find Social Studies in-service only moderately useful, 
their reluctance to devote more time to i^t is understandable. One , 
type of in-service which teachers consider very helpful is the 
illustration and practice of new methods. This preference suggests 
that opportunities should be provided teachers *to develop a capacity 
to reflect on their own and others' instructional practices. The 
finding that teachers regard their staff colleagues as the group 
njost helpful in providing in-service whould challenge all those 
involved with in-service education to re-examine, arid possibly 
enrich, their present programs and practices. 

Conclusions 

This study suggests that teachers in British Columbia 
interpret the provincial Social Studies Curriculum in differing 
/ ways.^ Teachers are clearly dissatisfied with the present curriculum 
guides and desire a comprehensive resource book^ which provides spe- 
cif ic ^suggestions of' ways to teach Social Studies. They also, ex- 
gpress strong .views concerning the de^sirability of receiving informa- 
tion about readability levels 'of curriculuiti materials. More Cana- 
diana is desired by elementary teachers. -It seems evident, "t^hat 
support services presently available to assist teachers in develop- 
ing classroom programs should be upgraded and expanded. " There 
seems to' be a need also for pre-service and inrservice in the area 
Q^^kills teaching and evaluation strategies. It might be advis- 
. ablet's .well for ^.nstructors of methods courses^ and workshop leaders 
to present teachers with a variety of Social St\a^es methods de- 
signed to produce 'active' as contrasted to 'passive' learning in 
the classroom. ' , * • 



The magnitude of ^e teachers' task in the realm of 
Social Studies* education cannot be underestimated.- The nature of 
the subject itself demands that the teacher possess knpw ledge of 
..."^li® -^i:??^PM?^5^^^?.^ ^^-'-^..^s^? j^^oad range of instructional compe- 
^. tencies. For this reason it Is necessary that teachers at all 
grade, levels be provided with considerable assistance from the 
Ministry of Education, teacher educa-feion institutions, the B.C.T.F. 
Professional Development Division, Distr4.ct staff personnel r and 
other interested\groups. It is only by full cooperation among all^ 
concerned that teacher's can become successful catalysts of learn- 
ing in the Social Studies classroom. 



• 3 Student Achievement and Views in Social gtudies : 
A Summary 

The report of* Student Achievement and Views in Social 
Studies is based upon penqil-and-paper tests administered to a 
saitpling of about ten percent of "grades 4, 8 and 12 students in 
British Cc5lumbia public schools. These tests were composed entirely 
4irf objective achievement and attitude^ test items in multiple-choice , 
format. The number of items presented to students ranged from 44 
at the grade 4 level to 92 at the grade 12 level. 

■ Four areas of student achievement, (1) Knowledge of 
Canadian Society and Institutions, (2) Knowledge of World Cultures, 
(3) Skills of Social Inquiry (e.g., hypotlietical thinking, map com- 
prehension, sources of in forma tioi> ) , and'(^) Ability to Rscogpise 
Key Value, Questions, were assessed at the grades 8 and 12 levels. 
'Student performance in^ only the first three of these areas;: was as- 
sessed at the grade 4 level. It^ms 'tapping' student 'vi^ws about* 
Canadian diversity, socialisation, the future',, and Social Studies 
were also administered to grade 8 and grade 12 students^ Student 
achievement was analyzed in terms of overall and gub-groiip perform- 
ance at each grade level.. Age, sex^. number of schools attended, 
place of birth, number years ,in Canada, and language used in the 
home, were rfep^rting categories used to compare performance among 
sub-groups of students. ^ - 

. This assessment of student ^^achievement and views is em 
eva^luation of objectives that professional and non-professional 
publics^ agree are reasonable expectations of social learnings pupils ^ 
should possess at the grades 4/^J^nd 12 level§. It is not an assess 
ment of objectives derived specifically 'from prese^nt Social Studies 
curriculum guides. " ' , 

Grade 12 Perfomance "and Rating Panel Judgments 

The average percentage bf grade 12 students choosing 
correct item responses was substantia i;Ly higher in the areas of 
Canadian .So(Siety and Institutions, Skills of Social ^Inquiry, and * 
Value Questions than in that of World Cultures (see 'Table 2). 

■ * 32 ^ 



Table •i* * " ' . . 
'Gr^e 12 \ Average Percent Cljposing Corjrect Response^ by Area 



\ - 

Area 
Number 


' 'Area 
Title 


Mean Percent 
Correct 




^T^^ " 

Knowledge of Canada 


' 70.6 , 


2.0 ' 


Knowledge of World Cultures 


57.3 


'3.0 


Skills of Social Inquiry 


. " 74.4 - 


4.0- 


Value Questions 


' 1 73.0 



Given the importance of intercultural understanding on^ 
•both the national and internatioha]^ levels, thi& finding of th'fe 
relatively low level of performance on World Culture items is 
rather disappointing. However, in view of the fact that time 
limitation permitted assessment of only two objectives in the 
area, one's disappointment about grade 12 l^inowledge of World 
Cultures should be tendered with caution regarding the» possible 
performance of students on other World Culture objectives. The 
pr^esent findings are onlY_^uggestive of a possible weakness. Cur- 
riculum revisions in this area should be accompanied by investi- 
gation of other aspects of intercultural education. 

The finding that grade 12 students can recognize key 
value questions is encouraging. However, student performance on 
this orie objective doesn't demonstrate that they possess other 
attainments,, abilities, and dispositions required to^ handle these 
questions rationally and responsibly. • Review and rating panel 
judgments suggest that these objectives, though controversial, 
are in^rtant. Data from the public viewpoints instrument cUid 
other information confirm the importance of this class of object- 
ives, suggesting that fiarth'er investigation of student^ evalua- 
tive cUid moral r^asoijing skills is indicated. 

• The. rating panel of parents, tinistees, teachers / and 
a teacher eduaator was "generally satisfied" with* student per- 
formance and^afgreed upon the imporjcance the learnings assesS'ed.. 
.The panel ^yas ^^dissatisfied" to "marginally ^satisfied" with per- 
formance on only one objective (i.e., Canada as am Industrial/ 
Urban Society). . " * 

Grade 8 Performance and Rating Panel Judgments . 

, Jn, contrast to grade 12 'performance, grad^e 8 average per- 

' formance was strongest on< World. 'Culture ij:ems and objectives and ^ \ 
weakest on the identification of Key Value 'Questions. Table 3 also 
shows that average; performance on Social I-nqufry Skills, and Knowledg 
ot Canada items was intermediate *to levels of performance on items 
of W,9rld Cultures and Value Questions and marginally satisfactory. 
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Table 3 

Grade .8 : Average Percent Choosing Correct Responses by Area 



Ar^a 
Number 



Area 
Title 



Mean Percent 
Correct 



1.0 Knowledge of Canada 

2.0 Knowledge of World Cultures 

3.0 » Skills of Social Inquiry c-^ 

4.0 Value Questions 



60.1 
70.9 
•62.1 
50.3. 



The generally lower levels of grade 8 student perform- 
ance on Areas 1.0 and 4.0. are somewhat predictable, given the, lack'' 
of emphasis on Canada in upper intermediate and junior secondary 
Social Studies pi;ograms and developmental constraints on levels of 

. moral/values reasoning ability associated with early adolescence. 
HcJwever^^ the modest level of performance on Social Inquiry Skills 

. must be jgather dig^ppointing to the many teachers who view tliis 
class of objectives as important (see Teacher Views of Social Studies 
amd Interpr,etative Studies of-9glected School Situations) . s 

* . T 

The Grade ,8 rating paMl'was less than satisfied (or un- 
able to agree upon an overall rtrting) with performance on^ five of 
the twelve objectives assessed at this level (i.e. CaA^'dian leaders, 
Canadian government. Graph comprehension, Map co^riprehension, and 
Identificat^ion of value questions). .With the exception of area 4.0 
(Value Questions) grade 8 panelists were in substantial- agreement 
regarding the importance of the learnings assessed. / 

Grade 4 Performance an4 Rating Panel Judgments 

Tlie grade 4 performance was higher in the Social Inquiry 
Skills area 'than in the' Knowledge areas (see Table 4). 'However, per- 
formance in .the Knowledge of World,pultures area was-inarkedly higher 
than perfomjance in the Knowledge of Canada area. Because of limited 
- or inadequate control of inherent item difficulty across learning 
areas, caution must be exercised in interpreting these differences. 



- , Table 4 

Grade 4 : Average Percent Chbosing Correct Responses by Area 







Area 
Nivnber 


Area 
' Title 


Mean Percent 
Correct 






1.0 

2.0 / 
3.0 


Knowledge of Canada 
Knowledge ^of World Culjfe^e 
Skills of ^Sbcial Inquiry 


55.8 

64.9 ^ 
71.8 
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*The gr^de 4 rating panel was satisfied overall with per- 
formance on all objectives except one (i.e., Knowledge of Canadian 
Leaders). The parents, trustees, teachers, and teacher educator 
generally agieed on the importance of the learnings assessed. ^ 

Comparisons on Items Common to More Than One Grade ' \ % 

Cross-grade differences on items common to two or more • 
'gi;ade levels are almost invariably in the direction and of a- mag- , 
nitude one might predict. Performance at the higher .gra^e level 
i's generally very strong. Lower performancja^y students ^at *the 
lower grade leyels should be considered neither ,;^j^risingt nor 
disappointing. Such comparisons .shoiild lead to mOTe^ realistic 
expectations of grades 4 and 8 performance in Social Studies than 
are held presently by some* teachers and members of the publjLc. 

Student Achievement by Reporting 'IPiategories * 

Such pupil characteristics as age, sex^, number of ^ 
schools attended, place of birth, number of years in Canada, and ^ 
language used in the home were strongly associated with differ- - 
ences in student Social Studies performance at all three grade 
levels. For example,* students at or younger than the mean age for 
the grade consistently outperform older students at each grad^ 
level. Students bom in Canada generally outperform those born 
elsewhere. ^Differences in achievement are statistically signifi- 
cant between males and females,' although neither sex consistently 
outperforms the other. Language used in the hbnte and number of 
schools attended-a«^also powerfully associated with s^tuden^ 
achievement, at leas^ at some grade levels (see repott on Student ' 
Achievement and Views in Social Studies ). Clearly, Inany factors 
in addition to school programs influence {or are at least r.elated ^ 

to) sl^udent learnings in Social Studies.. - ' , ' 

t * * 

Student Views About Canadian Diversity, Socialization , ^ 
Time, and Social Studies . 

The grades 8 and 12 instruments included Items ^to assess' 
student views ^about Canadian diversity, Socialization, time and 
Social Studies, In general, students at both levels chose re£ft)onseS 
emphasizing cooperation, shared decision-making, and mutualism, witta 
a \arger proportion of grade 12 than of I grade 8 students favouring 
this mutualistic orientation. A subst^tial proportion of Grade 8 
students chose individualistic responses, emf)hasizing personal / 
interests and concerns, on many items. It is worth noting,; never-r ^ 
theless, .that^On a few items dealing with immigration, ^differences 
among Canadians,, and Social Studies, a considerable, number of 
students at both grade levels regponded^ hierarchically (i.^w favour- 
ing authori^iarianism and unity over mutualism and, diversity) . 
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Caution must be exercised in interpife ting* the results 
of such data because of the degree of inconslfstency with which ' \ 
students, in particular, -adopt a single orientation, or 'world 
view. This inconsistency, may simply reflect the variability of 
adolescent orientatq-ons. • - ' 

On an item asking who should be involved in deciding 
what i^taught in Social Studies, more than forty- five percent of 
graders students and fifty-:tive percent of grade 12 students felt 
that parents and students^^^a^well as teachers, ^should have a rble. 




2*4 - Interpretative Studies of Selected Sahobl Situations 
A Summary . * r ^ ^ 

The report of Interpretative Studies of Seleeted School 
Situations is an accour^t of five in-depth studies of' Sbhool situ- 
ations in Britlsh^iJolumbia. Each study is based. on a series of 
school visits and interviews with educators and students^ This^ ' * 
personal ^ontact provides evaluative information^ consisting of the 
thoughts and experiences individuals have of^ learning and te'^chlng 
Social Studies in p^ticular situations^. , In formation "'concerned - 
with the everyday activities of students- and teachers en:plches and 
therefore complements the gisneralizations ajrlsing from Infomj^ion 
obtained from the paper-and-pencid ^instruments. Hence,' each.'^^tiidy 
outlines the setting of the situ.ition, describes the nature* of the 
Social Studies programs, and interprets the meaning or signific^ce 
which educators arid students ascrilie to th^m. ' Conclusions are made 
in terms of the schools visited- in each particular' situaj:;Lont and 
not with reference to all schools^ iSTBritish Cd!ljUmbia. ' \ - ' 

Nature of the' Informat ion 



In most cases, paper/pencil inst^umeAts. collect data 
according to -Certain reporting categories identified as important 
prior to collection procedures. ■ Understanding ther^tore* becomes 
expressed in terms of relational knowledge that can become general- 
izable to other situations. In drder^te^ complement information^ " 
cQllecte^y^aper/pencil instruments, the Jianagement. Comiiittee ' 
suggested the need to obtain information o/i school situations In 
Vhich Social Studies is taught. Bassed on the premise £hat educat 
tors and students interpret Social Studies .a«cording> to* their ex- 
periences within their social context,' the studies not only de- 
scribe particular situations according to what was observed by • 
evaluators and stated by ^teachers and students ^^^^ut alep. in^terpret 
these descriptions^ with reference tb frameworks that acknowledge 
the process of instruction and the insiders* perspective. ' 

The first framework was used to int^pet how teafchers 
view a program and is describe* below: ' ^ * 



Intents 



Ti^ese are expression^' of desired goals or possibilities* 
for a program. They may be a mani^station of written 
Instructional' objectives or implicit desires of indi- 
viduals. 



2. Resources" ^ , 

These are resource m^petials that ^ispLi^^ particular 
means with which students and teache^/^Ai^act in an 
instructional setting. Resources c^^he a» picture, a 
.-page in a textbook, a map, or a film which displays 
some object of the environment. / 

3. - Activities 

i 

* This component of a program refers to student and tfeacher 
activities defined in the context- of intents and- resources. 
Class activitie? may either, be predef ii?ed by teachers or 
result from interactions pf students and teachers. Acti- 
vities that are often a part of a< Social Studies program 
are lectures, class discussions, field studies or simu- 
lations. 

* ^ 

\ These components o£ a program do not exist in isolation 

but are closely, interrelated.' For example, J:he intpnt a teacher 
has for teaching Social Studies will also be manifested, in his 
view of resoiorces and desired class activities. Again, the concern 
for certain kinds of resources afid class activities will reflect 
certain intenjbs one has for teachihg Social Studies* It is this 
'total pictui|b' of how teachers intexyret a' program in a particular 
context that becomes the focusvof '«ie interpretation. 

The secc^d framework is concerned with^interpreting the 
meamings individuals give to classroom activities, units of study, 
and approaches to teaching Social Studies. This framework, de-- 
velop^'ft- from the literature of Existentialism, putlin'es four areas 
of personal meaning or 'being*', described befow. There is no sug- 
gestion that one area of being is preferred over another, but 
rather that all areas are"^xperiferfced by individuals at one time . 
or another. 



Passive Area of Being 

From this stance a person does riot view himself as the 
primary initiator of his own actions but rather as one 
who 'livfes out* the expectancies * of others. Values and 
meanings are perceived as 'given' in the situations in* 
/which one exists. 
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Immediate Area of Being , 
* • - • 

From* this viewpoint/ a person* tends to be concerned only 
about new pleasurable experiences to fight off boredom. 
It is the present which is of paramouftt importance, and 
little respor>sibility is taken for choices, made . 

. Responsible Area of ^eing 

^ Here, decisiveness and self-determination are key qualities. 
Such a person makes choices and asstimes^ full responsibility 
for them in terms of other peoples' welfare. He realizes 
that other people a?:e affected by his decisions. 

Transcendent Area of Bejnq ' ^ ^ 

Living from this perspective ^ a person feels most truly 
•himself*. His experiences in life are somehow more 
vivici^to him. Choices are increasingly based on trust- 
ing personal intuitions and a sense of the spiritual 
dimensions of life. Qualities such as social harmony 
cind justice and religious ideals are prized. ^ 

In addition to interpretations based on the aBove frame-' 
^worjcs, in each situation teacher and administrative views of pro- ^ 
fessional development were also documented. 

Teachers and pupils interpret Social Studies according 
to their experiences within thei,r social contexts. Individuals 
give' meanings to Social Studies because of their place in^ daily 
life situations which are comprised of activities with people, 
learnings, social tasks, pjiysical objects ^ and circumstcmces. 
Since i^ is assumed' that .meanings occur in the relationship people^/ 
have with their social worlds, an lindelrsteinding of the Social Studies 
learning process requires an investigation of the individuals' situ- 
ational meanings from the perspectives of the individuals involved. 

Procedures 



Procedures for obtaining eva-luative information of "select- 
ive school situations related to two levels of ifesearch. At one 
level procedures fociJssed on identification of schools and collec- 
tion of information during school visits. 

• As a result of exploratory work from visits to schools 

in four communities, the Ministry of Education provided additional^ - 
funding for a series of selected studies during Aprii and May 1977. 
Five situations were .selected by the Management Committee. Aljbhough 
not intending to be representative of -all schools in i^e province, 
the selection reflects an intent to cover schools diterse in both 
nature and the particular conditions they confronted in teaching 
Social Studies. ' The settings were: - 
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1. an urban setting with a high multi-ethnic pupil 
population; 

2. ' a northern community settings with a high per- 

centage of Native pupils; ^ 

3. a suburban setting witli a large res identic popu- 
\ lation; 

4; a setting of a small, established service 
^community; 

5t ^ a rural setting w^th a: small school district. 

As each study involved candid comments from educators and pupils, 
the Management Committee' decided that the situational studies 
would be dfescribed anonymously. Organizational arrangements for 
the'^five situational studies were initiated by correspondence with 
the District Superintendents involved. Approval to conduct each 
of -the studies was obtained from the respective Superintendents 
and the schools involved. ^ 

» The major criterion for selecting schools in a situation 

was a cross-section of elementary and secondary schools in the area. 
Where possible, a small elementary, a larger elementary, and a 
junior and secondary school were selected. The nximber.of schools^ 
and the approximate number of educators and pupils. involved in the 
situational "studies were: 

10 elementary schools , 
^ • , 7 secondary schools 

87 teachers 
120 grade 4 pupils 
^70 grade 8 pufjils 
70 grade' 12 put)ils 
2-1 administrators. 



Finally, the selection of teachers > and pupils for inter- 
viewing purposes was made by the 'contact' person in each of the 
schools. Itc appears T:hat the selection was often a function of 
whoever had a preparation period during the visi.t. 

1 ^ ^^■""^ * 



The' same procedure was adopted for visiting elementaury 
and secondary schools in all five situations. * Each situational 
study was divided into two areas of evaluation. vo 

♦ 1 ' 

One member of the Contiract Team ihterviewea teachers, 
librarians and' administrators, a^^w^ll as observing resources an4 
school facilities^- The sequence of these evaluative activities 
depended upon the daily* timetable of each school ^nd the avail- 
abil±ty of teachers and administrators. 

Another person was involved in the interviewing of ten 
to twelve grades 4, 8 ^nd l^pupils and a teacher from each of the 
three grades. All such interviewinjg was conducted by the same in- 
dividual for^all five studres. Respondents were given a question- 
naire consisting of a series^^'of-jerpen-ended questions related to 



the. teaching of Social Studies. ^ 
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At a second .level, underlstanding of activities •r^l^ted 
to the teaching of Social Studies was made with referenbe to a|>- < 
•insider's' view. To achieve such understanding, a frame of 
reference was developed and modified according to inte^fviews con- 
ducted with students and teachers ^during the fall panelv sessions. 
Such frameworks served two Supposes, First, they provided a focus 
for the kinds of open-ended questions needed durinft^j-interviews* 
Second, they provided a reference for interpreting any underlying 
meaning that students and teachers give to Social Studies. Once 
'the interpretations of each, study were described,, accounts were 
mailed to teachers^ in e^cji situation for validation purposes and 

• for their comments concerning revision. Most of the copnents re- 
ceived indicated acceptance of the given interpretations, ^hi||[ 
comments concerning re;j;ision were f<ifund to be vei^ he|pful, 

Ma^or findings * ^ , ^ ' 

^ The following findings ar^^-b^ed upon ifnformatioo docu- 
mented in the report Interpretative ^Studjgg^ of Selecteci School 
Situations ; ' * 

(1) -Although teacher-Al^ of resources andl the nature pf class 
activities appear to* vary co!isi<ferably in the sit\:iations 
visited, the Jdiowledge tauglit appears to represent some 
aspect of the 'formal' knowledge outlined in the elementary 
and secondary provincial curriculum guides, 'fhe selection 
of what knowledge to teach^appears to be in terms 6f the 
academic background of teach&i;s (History and Geography), 
^ and/or the availab'ility of ^esoutces^ that 'teichers view as i 
desirable. The latter basis is often ^the deciding factor* 
in determining the body of knowledge to be studied. The 
•teaching of knowledge related to Social Science inquiry, 
and rforal ai\d social development, was coriductS^ in only -a 
few 'classrooms in the* sri^uatiohs yis^it^. 

(21 - J^tudents have difficulty in seeing -any perstmal relevance 

or future benefit in what is being taught, whether or iaot, - 
they enjoy or dislike the content. It appears, therefore, 
that programs which emphasize formal knowledge do not 

* necessarily encourage students to develop) a sense" of re- 
sponsibility or concern for others. " ^ . J^iy^ 

The meanings teachers ^assign to the elementary and second- 
ary provincial curriculum guides generally reflect %he 4 * 
'what*, how'-and why' of Social Studies. ° Most teachers 
interviewed aittemptzed to fit Social Studies into t*h^ . 
History ariH Geography dimensions of the curriculum. More- 
over, such emphasTs on the curriculum appee^fs to be^ re- 
^ lated to their academic backgrounds. Consequently they 
tend to view themselves'^.^ks professionals whose rol^ is to 
teach curriculum content accqrding to these disciplines. 
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It seems that some teachers interviewed assign meanings 
to -curriculum ^pid instruction that could be interpreted 
as Passive rather than Responsible. . ' * 

Availability and suitability of resources vaYe^ major 
concerns of teachers. What is suitable , however, appears 
to be interpreted more in terircs of academic interests of 
' teatchers rather than in terms of pupils' abilities and 
interests. As a result, there tends to be littlffe agree- 
ment among teachers as to what are desireJ^i^ resoiarces for 
Social Studies programs.' 

Community resources appear to pe an important component of 
^ Social Studies programs, particularly in the two rural and 
one urban situation visited. How the resoiarces of a com- 
munity are interpreted, however, tends to be related to 
what teachers interpret as significant intents for a pro-^ 
gram rather than the issues that are important within the 
community. As a result, teachers interpret the teaching 
about ethnic diversity and Native Indian studies more . 
within the context of^ formal knowledge outlined in .the 
provincial curriculum guides. than in the context of the 
community. . - ^ 

/Teachers in rural situations visited have fewer prescribed 
' and supplementary (school purchased) resoiarces than , teachers 
in the urban situations. This difference in availability 
of prescribed m^eriala appears to be mainSy a function o f^ . ,^^,^ , , ^ 
lljnited budgets, inadeqxiate grants that do not fully acknow- 
ledge the scale of operation, and smaller student popula- 
tions upon which the supply of supplementary resources 
partly depends. In addition, knowledge of an* access to 
information concerning resotifces is more Available in the 
•urban situations where greater support facftities for teachers 
are more readily available. A major concern of both situa- 
tions i^ the lack of information concerning the pedagogical 
nature of resources. • 

Administrators egid teachers interviewed overwhelmingly 
eacpress the ne^d for greal^er professional »development in^ 
terms of curriculum development, although there appears to 
be little .agreement or knowledge of how professional 'develop- 
ment should occur In Social Studies. However, tiie situa- 
tional studies -indicate a great variation in the amount of 
district and, individual time spent on professional develop- 
ment. Much of the professional development that does occur 
in • si tuatidns- visited appears to be more concerned with- ^ 
^general issues in education rather than with the ongoing 
development of curriculum. Any professional development in ' 
terms of curricu^la seems to be an individual undertaking, ; 
•either informally with other teaching colleagues, or more ' 
formally with*: national projects. Teacher highlights pf 
such involvement appear to be more experiential in nature * . 
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rather than in terms of specific knowledge about the* pro- 
cedures .for developing curriculum. 

(8) Teachers and administrators generally suggest that older 
students (high school), are more likely than younger ^ 
students .(elementary), to. give education meanings within 
the Responsible area of being. Yet interviews with students 
in this study indicate that numerous 'responses from element- 
ary students were interpreted as suggesting meanings within 
the Responsible area of being, while many responses to 
- similar questions from secondary students did not reflect " 
meanings within the ResponsibleXbut rather were interpreted 
as being in the Passive or Immediate areas of being. 

2.5 Teacher Views of Prescribed Social Studies . * 

Curriculum Resources ; A Summary ' » 

This study of the presently prescribed ""Social Studies 
curriculum. resources was undertaken largely as a result of con- 
perns about instructional materials expressed by teachers to- 
m'embejs* of the -SQcial Studies Cont]^ct T^eam during the early staL 
of the assessment project. It was^hought, too, that . inf^matioiri 
in respect to the^ appropriateness and usefulness of curriculum re- 
sources suchy as teadhers* manuals, atlases, teacher reference ^ooks, 
and student-Jbooks would be highly useful for the purposes 'of cur- 
riculum review and revision. Lists of Social ^Stndies curf-iculum 
materials prescribed for use at each grade level were made, and 
survey items constructed so that teacher! wpre given an opportunity 
to e^prefes their opinions of all the materials prescribed for their 
use.' Since curriculum items are not common across grades, twelve 
survey instruments were drawn up, one for each gx*^de level. A . * - 
saiitple of teachers from each of these grades' was requested to 
evaluate the materials according to various criteria. Teachers 
^were also ask4d to indicate whether or hbt they, were faftiiliar with 
the materials. The average percentage rettirn rate for all the 
grade-level surveys was 81 percent. 

^ I 

Social Studies Picture Sets and Manuals (Grades 1-6) 

*^ 

Findings related to the Social Studies picture sets 
suggest that neither primary, nor intermediate teachers regard ' - 
the sets aS|-Jy.ghly valuable curriculum resources. Unfortunately, 
the .surv^y^data^o not provide a clear explanation for the moderate 
us^-^ofjfiie pictures by teachers. However/' the fact that teachers 
report that they have not been provided with assistance in ways of 
using. the pictures in their classrooms affords some evidence that 
inf^ji^iency of use may be related to lack of skill in using pictured 
ds;-J»n. instructional '"aid. Teachers are of the opinion that the pic-, 
ture sets fit only moderately well with' topics for study outlined 
in the curriculum guides, and that" the questions on the picture 
backs are only somewhat appropriate for studenj:si While a majority 
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of teachers are familiar .with the picture sets,- apparently fewer 
'€a:e familiar with the; teachers ' manuals which accompany them. 
Findings concerning -familiarity with the manuals, however, are 
ambiguous since teachers indicated that they are more familiar 
with some parts of the manuals than with others /."rather than in- 
dicating that they are either **familar" or "not familiar" with a 
particular manual. Those teachers who are familiar with, the 
mcinuals report that suggested learning activities and discussion 
questions included in the manuals are only moderately useful arid 
appropriate for students. They also report that items listed in 
the bibliographies are generally not available. It is apparent, 
then, that the picture sets and tlieir accompanying manuals i:equire, 
re-evaluation with a view to revision and further development. In 
particular, ^the bibliographies in the manuals should be renewed. - " 
and, if necessary, up-dated. In addition, there seems to be a 
need for pre-seryice and in-service trainihg in the use of pic- 
tures, in the Social Studies classroom. 

Atlases (Grades 1-12) 

Teachers have strong views about the presently prescribed 
atlases. The map kit issued to primary teachers is seldom used by 
them, and/ survey results indicate that infx^equency of use is 
clearly related to lack of familiarity with the kit. Sixty-seven 
percent of gr*ade 1 teachers, for example, report that they are not 
familiar at all with £he kit^ Other fac1;ors, however, cire also in- 
volved. Primary teachers are not pleased with the general format 
of the kit and feel that it is inappropriate * for. their students, 

1 Intermediate teachers are less critical than primary 
teachers^ but are still far from satisfied with the atlas prescribed 
for\heir use. Although moderate use is i&de of the atias, inter- 
mediate teachers are only somewhat satisfied with tjie format' of the 
atlas, its cartographic- quality, -and the appropriateness of , its 
maps. Grade -7 teachers, in particular, express critical view? of 
the atlas. Their opinion is that the atlas is not appropriate for 
their students and, therefore, it is used very infrequently in 
their classrooms. 

There is an absence of strong support by secondary 
teachers for the atlases available for their use.. Of thej^ix pre- 
scribed atlases, only one is tTse^ with r.elative frequency by teachers 
Two of the prescribed atlases are not used at. all by teachers, amd 
three others are seldom used. . While secondary teachers view the 
atlases in general as being inappropriate for their students, their 
oj;?er-riding concern is that theratlases are dutr*of-date. Given the 
significant role cartographic infarmation plays in' Social Studies 
learning, it is 'evident that a comprehensive review of the pre- 
sently issued atlases is required.^ 
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Filmstrip Kits (Grades 4-5) 

r \ 

• Grades 4 and 5 teachers who are familiar with the three 
filmstrip kits prescribed for use In their classrooms find the kits 
useful for ^teaching. They express a strong preference for .more 
materials of, this type^, -althoitigh teachers would like In^oved manu- 
als to accon^any the kits, ©These filmstrip kits (together with four 
books issued for the Geography 12 course) received the highest rat- 
ing of all curriculum resources Evaluated in the survey. It shoulfi 
be noted, however, that an average of approximately one-third of 
the grades 4 !ind 5 teachers are not familiar with the kits, though 
the reason for the teacheij^s' lack of familiarity is not known. It 
is regrettable, however, that all teachers are not famj/liar with .a 
resource material rated so highly by those who have td use it. - ^ 
Although based on a sample of grades 4 and 5 teacher-iS only, the- 
findings of this section of the survey suggest that the provision 
of audio-visual materials for other grades should be seriously con- 
sidered. It is important to- bear in-mlnd, however, that if audio- 
visual materials are introduced into other grades, teachers may 
need assistance in ways of using them effectively in their class- 
rooms . 

Teacher Reference .Materials ' - ^ 

-t * 

The Ministry of Education has prescribed a number of 
general Social* Studies reference materials for use by elementary 
teachers on a per-school basis. An overwhelming majority of the 
elementary teachers (78'^ percent) indicate that they are not familiar 
with these materials. Tjiose who are familiar rate thetn as only 
moderately useful, for teaching. Of the five reference books speci- 
fic to the grade 7 program, none is rated by gr'ade 7 teachers as 
more than moderately useful to them. At the secondary, level, 
teachers' reference books are supplied by the Ministry to grades 
10 and 11 teachers only. These teaphers are more critical of the 
reference materials issued for their use tham are elementary ^ 
teachers. Of the ten prescribed items, teachers rate only two 
as being moderately useful and the remainder as only scanewhat ijseful- 
for teaching. In light of these findings, it^ seems evi^nt that 
the Ministry should review its present policy in respect to the 
purchase and distribution of Social Studies reference materials to 
teachers. 

Secondary Curriculum Guides* 

Secondary teachers ,are not satisfied with the presently 
prescribed curriculum guides.- The Secondary Social Sttidies Cur- 
riculum Guide (Grade 8-11) is regarded as being only slightly use-r 
ful. Teachers are of the opinion that ''the program objectives are 

2 I . * 

♦Further findings with respect to elementary curriculum guides CcUi 
bfe found in the report Teacher Views of Social Studies . 




only somewhat clearly stated in this guide, emd that suggested con- 
cepts are only somewhat apprbpriate for students. They do not find 
the teaching suggestions outlined in the guides helpful to them; 
emd favour the suggestion that a handbook or resource book should 
be developed for tea^fers of Social Studies 8 to 11. History' 12 
teachers find the guide issued for their use moderately useful. 
They think that the progrcun objectives have been clearly stated, 
but do not find" the suggested conceptual framework or the course ^ 
outline presented in the guide helpful. Geography 12 teachers are 
more critical of the curriculum guide issued for their course than 
are History 12 teachers. Ideas presented in the guide for integrat- 
ing sections of the progrsua ajre not viewed as helpful, nor cure "the 
consent outlines. Fifteen percent of the Geogtaphy 12 teachers ) . 
report that the guide is of no use to them. The findings of this { 
section of the survey strongly suggest that the secondary Social 
Studies curriculum guides should be revised. 

Student Books . > 

A large number of books are prescribed, by the Ministry 
for student use. in Social' Studies. Teachers of ^grades 3 to 12 
were asked to evaluate each book issued for use in their grade 
according to the following cluster of criteria: "challenges stud- 
ents to think"; "is interesting to students"; "fits with the course 
outline"; ."has an appropriate reading level". -Using these crj-feeria, 
teachers ratted the books as "excellent", "good'', "satisfactory", 
"unsatisfactory", or "poor". Teachers also had an .opportunity to ^ 
report whether or not they were familifar with the books. 

Elementary teachers rated virtually all of the 81 books 
prescribed for use in grade 3 through grade 7 as "satisfadtory" . 
None Vas rated "good" or "excellent". Seveh boc^ks were jucfged to 
be unsatisfactory. One of the books categorized as "vmsatisfactory" 
is a text issued to 'grade 7 students on a per-pupil basis. A ^ 
fairly high proportion of the grades 3 emd 6 teachefs indicated 
that they are not famillrSa: with the Social Studies boqks prescribed 
for their grades. For the "^infamiliar" option dn ihe grade 3 sur-*, 
vey, .percentage responses range from a low of 33 percent to a' high 
of 51 percent? in the grade 6 survey they ranged from a low of 19 
percent to a high o£ 50 percent. In general,** teachers of other 
grades tend to be more familiar with the books issued for their gjcad 
than are grade 3 and grade 6 teachers, although for single titles 
the ' percentage responses of grades 4, 5 emd 7 teachers ranged as 
high as 68 percent. 

I^xe fact that elementary teachers rate 74 ""Of the 81 pre- 
scribed student^ books as "satisfactory" raises the question of 
whether- or ,not Social Studiei books should aim for a standard higher 
than "salmis factory". Since it is very likely -that books will con- 
tinue to be, an important source of Social Studies information for 
students r it follows that students should be provided with books of 
the highest possible quality. If 'this is the ca6e, then books 
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judged to be "satisfactory" may not be good enough for use in the 
Social Studies classroom/ and a comprehensive review of the books 
prescribed for elementary- students is therefore warranted. With 
respect to those books rated "unsatisfactory", immediate review is 
indicated^ particular attention being given to the grade 7 text- 
book mdch was judged "unsatisfactory". Reasons for teachers' lack 
of familiarity with many of the books should also be investigated. 

Secondary teachfers are somewhat more critical of student 
books issued fpr their coutses than are elementary teachers. One , 
hundred and sixteen of the 168 books (69 perpent) prescribed for 
tise in secondary classrooms are rate^ "satisfactory" by teachers, 
whereas 91 percent of elementary books are rated '^'satisfactory". 
Secondary teachers judged that eight of the student books were 
"good", but rated no book as "excellent"* Fprty-four books were 
rated "unsatisfactory". Of the eight books issued to secondary ^ 
students on a per-pupil basis, teachers were satisfied with only ^ 
two. The remaining six were rated "unsati^actory", and three of 
these rank last on their respective book lists. .With the exception 
of four titles, for every book mentioned in the survey there are 
some teachers who report that they are not familiar with it. 
"Unfamiliar" responses for the secondary books ranged from a low 
of one percent to a high of 65 percent. 

As with the ratings given by elementary teachers to 
student ^ooks, one must question whether books judged "satisfactory" 
by secondary teachers are indeed 'good enough^ for students* If- 
it is thought that student books should be of - better than "satis- 
factory" quality, then i€ is evident that the presently prescribed 
secondary books should be re-evaluated. Serious consideration <p 
should also be given to the possibility of withdrawing those text- 
books issued on a per-pupil basis which," in the opinion of teachers, 
are unsatisfactory. A need for review of student books at the 
^secondary level is suggestedOay -the finding that secondary teachers 
rated 26 percent of the student books as "unsatisfactory ".- Given, . 
as well, the tendency for books to be a critical component of 
teaching and learning in Social Studies at the secondary level, a 
need to place student books of the highest possible quality in 
secondary classrooms is clear 1^^ evident. 

Selection and Distribution of Curriculum Materials 

Secondary *?eachers we're requested to indicate their views 
of various matters related to the selection and distribution of 
Social Studies curriculum resources. Teachers strongly suppprt the 
suggestion that the readability level of prescribed materials should 
be. included in the book lists issued by the Ministry. They agree, 
too, that resource books doling with the same topic, but wi^ jdif- 
ferent reading levels should be provided for classroom use. J TJ^ie 
creation of regional resource centres funded by the MinistrVis also 
favoured by teachers. Moreoyer, they want an opportunity provide 
feedback to the Ministry in respect to the usefulness of curriculum 
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.materials. Continuous review and recommendation of prescribed 
materials is another suggestion favoured by teachers. They think, 
too, that' the development of original curriculum materials should 
be encouraged by the Ministry. Overalls the findings oi this 
section of the survey suggest that the Ministry should review its 
current procedures for the selection and distribution of second- 
ary curriculum materials. Since secondary teachers are undecided 
whether modular booklets are preferable to comprehei^ive textbooks, 
it is suggested also that the Ministry undertake further studies 
to determine if the single textbook approach, the multi-resource 
approach, or some combination df these, is most conducive to Social 
Studies learning. 

Conclusion 

The importance of curriculum materials as instructional 
aids and as sources for student learning cannot be doubted. One 
might, however, question. the advisability of providing teachers 
with materials which are perceived by them as being, at best, only 
minimally satisfactory, and at worstjas being of little value. 
Consideration must be taken of the fact that inadequate resource 
materials may produce 'frustration in the teacher and boredom and 
indifference in the student. Clearly, if resource' materials are 
viewed as tools supplied to teachers in order to facilitate class- 
room instrfuction, then it follows that those vho have responsibility 
for the selection of material^ always bear in mind that these 
tools must be of the highest quSrSlIk The decisions of those who 
select Social Studies curriculum resotirces have a direct effect on 
instructional decisions made by teachers', and these, in turn, ulti- 
mately affect the quality of teaching^ and learning in the Social 
Studies classroom.' It would appear, then, that a major review Of 
Social Studies curriculum resources and of the methods used to select 
tl^em is warranted. 
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^ 3.0 RECOMMENDATIONS ^/ 

The recommendations that follow emergfe from the findings ^ 
of the in-d6pth studies reported in the Special Reports, as well 

,as from the considered judgments of Management and Contract Teams. 
In mcOcing these recommendations w^e were guided by the five roles 
defined for the .assessment. However, repbrting in this way is not'- 
to "Suggest that the recommendations fa^^ clearly into categories 
set up by the roles; they are interrelated, ^J'he reader is asked 

-to keep these interrelations in mind in the reading of the recom- 
mendations. The Ministry of Education and local school authori- 
ties should give careful study to the recommendations of the 
Assessment before embarking on curriculum revision^ 

3.1 Focus on Role 1 : Curriculum Revision 



To assist curriculum personnel at the provincial and 
local levels in curriculum revision, i.e., the pro-' 
cesses of improving intents (goals and means), practices 
and outcomes. 

Ai^fe important role of this assessment is to provide' rele- 
vant information and recommendations concerning local and* provin- 
cial curriculum revision in Social Studies. The core curriculum 
policy recently proclaimed by the Ministry of Education recognizes 
the need for curriculum deliberation at a number of levels, and' 
findings of the Provincial Assessment ,in Social Studies provide 
relevant information for curriculum' developers at each of these 
levels. A number of concerns regarding local and provincial cur- 
riculufti development were voiced by teachers,' administrators, and 
the general public concerning both the Mevelopment process and the 
content of Social Studies curricula in ^British Columbia. 

The report on Teachfer Views of Social Studies indicates 
that by and large teachers/seem to feel that they should be in- 
volved in all phases of program development. It would appear that 
they also wish to be involved in^ the selection of Social Studies 
curriculum materials. The fact that teachers want the Ministry of* 
Education to provide curriculum workshops and consultative services, 
to assist them in developing local programs affords some evidence 
that teacJiers view pr'ogram development as a cooperative endeavour. 



The report on ' Interpretative Stuc^s -f ^r^rtrrl ^rhnnl 
Situations indicates that teachers and aditiinistrato2^"^iew cur- 
riculum development as an important component of Social -Studies 
professional development. 

In general, findings of the Views of Goals for Social 
Studies and other reports support broad, participation in Social • 
Studies curriculuni deliberation^ although teachers are perhaps , 
less enthusiastic about this than are- the administratprs, trustees, 
studerits, and the general public. . ' ' 

V The report on Teacher Views of Social Studies shows that 

teaehers believe that the Ministry of Education can best assist * 
teachers to dev^op Social Studies curricula by -(1) encouraging 
school distric^ to provide ^(Jequ^te time for teachers to, parti- 
cipate in curriculum planning, (2) providing ;funds for curriculum 
development^ (3) sponsoring extended curriculum workshops, (4) en- 
couraging school districts to coordinate development of , local 
courses, and (5) providing consultative services. ^ 

The report on Teachers' Views of prescribed Social Studies 
Curriculum Resources shows that teachers are not very enthusiastic 
about present!;^ prescribed curriculum guides, atlases, ^and student 
textbooks. Both elementary and secondary school teachers desire 
greater involvement in curriculum decisions than is presently the 
case, particularly with regard to the selection and ^distribution of 
curriculum resources. 

We therefore recommend: * ' ' 

* * 

R.l: That the Ministry of iSducation, local school boards, and the ' 
B.C.T.F encourage broad and meaningful participation in 
Social Studies curricuXtim development In British Coliimbia. 
While teachers should play^lm iinportemt gart in curriculum 
development and evaluation, the legitimate roles of the 
general public, relevant experts, students, and ^ocal and - 
provincial education authorities, should be defined and re- 
cognized through incorporation into the process. 

R.2: That the »Ministiry of Education and local school authorities 
provide consultative services and funds for local and pro- 
»vincial curriculum development, and' for intensive profess 
sional and non-prof essionaJL involvement. The cost of 
providing curriculum resources to teachers and students 
warrants^ the, provision of these support, services to those 
involved in curriculum revision. i 

R.3: - That the Ministry of Edu^^ktl^n's centralized selection'and 

distribution of teachi);jg mateirials be re-examined critically 
with a view to providing a shared local and provincial role 
in materials selection and a broader involvement of teachers 
and othrers in materials selection and field- testing. 
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R.4: That the Ministry of Education in conjunction with B.C.T.F. 

and Ipcal school districts establish an 'Initiative Fund to . 
aid in the development and dissemination of locally initia^ted* 
curriculum programs and teaching units, whicfr^ould be in- 
corporated into existing prescribed pr:ograms. /S)istribi};« 
tion of financial -support from the Initiative Plind should 
be guided by criteria which include the following: ^ 

(a) ' Initiatives which encourageifthe broadest range of parti^ 

cipatibn (froin all public groups, e.gJ, teachers ai^d 
general public) be given high prior it^K ^ • ^ 

(b) Before funding, a program be^evaluated in tent^ of 

its relationship to programs presently or previously' ' 
undertaken. This condition is i M nt not only to make 
developers aware of projects of other fegions but also 
to safeguard against duplication of existent materials 
f and resources* ' 

R.5: That the selection and specif ica^iion of student textbook^- 
and resource materially are important functions of local 
and provincial curriculum deliberations. JThe Ministry of 
Education and local school authorities should endeavouf to ^ 
ensure broad and meaningful participation and in--f ield 
testing of proposed curriculum resources. 

I. ' ' - , ' 

The reports* on Student Achievement and 'View.s in Social 
Studied ; Views of the Goals of Social Studies ; Teacher Views pf 
Social Studies ; and Interpretative Studies ^'f Selected School 
Situations contain information germane to the substance of Social 
Studies curriculum development/revision, in, '^r^tish^Colxombia. The 
first report also contains information about student -views on > ' ^ 
society and Social Studies \s' ^ subject.^ .Irf general, rating panels 
at each grade level viewed the learnin%s> assessed as important^ and 
student performance as satisfactory, to marg'&iaUy satisfactory.^. 
Performance at specific grade levels 1[b i^janmari^eS in Section'^. 3. 
of this report. ' . • cjp/;^i^ ^ , 

Regarding student 'views about ^ ^fe^J^fWilt^ decision- ^ ' 
makers might, note, in particular, the gen^l^lly ™^^alistic orienta- 
tion of grades 8 and 12 students, ks well a^-t&^e^ -tendency of a sub- 
stantial projtortion of students to vie|;^questiQns\<Jf Canadian, im-. 
migration and cultural diversity hierarchicalj^.^ . ^ '[ 



The report on the Views of Goats for^Sool'^J Studies infJiV 
cates'^that all publics define Social Studies* ipofe'"^broadly than,..^ 4 
^transmission of knowledge, concerning past and pres'erit. Although 
such knowledge is viewed as important, public Vie>?s, indicated ^that > 
Social Studies should address itself to s^ch matters as how humar^ ' 
beings achieve their potential (existential ^concerps)-, develop '\ 
ability to make responsible judgments about moral issues-, and learo 
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the meaning of social cooperation. If this call for breadtlx*i§ to' 
be i:aken seriously, there is^ need for Social Studies educators 
to reconceptualize the basis upon which these .multiple dimensions 
can be embraced. . ' . \ 

In this reconceptualization, the adequacy^of History/ 
Geography as the present organizing principle of Social Studies 
progrcuns should be examined. The relationship Ijetween social, 
moral and existential dimensions of study shouXd^be considered as 
a possible' basis upoa- which students can come to terms with the 
complexity surrounding /the major social 'issu,es of today's world. 



Thft report. Views of Goals for Social Studies , indicates 
an agreed public yiew of the need to study Canadian society. This 
was substantiated by the review and rating panels described in 
Student Achievement and Views . In view of these concerns, we re- 
commend: . . ' 

That the Ministry of Education, local school authourities, 
cOid local' curriculum development committees give serious 
considerc^tion to' the conceptual framework jwi thin which the 
^J&owing% "socialized", "moral", and "existential" dimen- * 
sions cem be incorporated* Studies of Camada's ethnic 
* minorities. Native peoples, diverse points-of-view, and 
Canadian nationhood are all subjects that lend themselves 
.to study withiik these dimensions. r 

Other issues afill need resolution* In the report 
Teacher Views of Social Studies , teachers indicate the need for 
the study of local, prov%cial, and national issues. Further, 
the need was expressed for the curriculum guides to incorporate 
specific guidance for the instructional procedures involved in 
presenting these issues in the classroom. 

We therefore recommend: 

R.7: That the Ministry of Education and local authoiriti^ include 
in curriculum documents opportunities fdr broad study that ^ 
conyplement the provincial core requirements. Guidlines . 
for provincial and local requirements should include: ^ ^ 

(a) a rational^ of l^he fundamental assumptions upon 
which the documents are based, 

(b) a statement of learaing.\Ql>jectives, 



(c) ideas for student and teacher activities/ 

(d) suggestions for use of prescribed and other 
materials, and 

(e) suggestions of different ways for evaluating 
Social Studies.- 
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3,2 ' Focus on Role 2 ; Professional Development 



. ^ To provide direction for professional development 
' activities for 'Social Studies education. * ^ 

An important role of the Assessment itras to provide direc- 
tion for professional development in Social Studies Assessment. 
The importance of professional development was also expressed by 
representatives of the assessment and program development divisions 
of the Minist!ry of ' Education, teachers and administrators, direc- 
tors of instruction, school trustees and members of the general 
public with whom we talked. The importance of this subject led us 
to obtain direct information from .visits to selected schgols where 
candid discussions Were conducted with teachers and principals 
about the 'what^i^fe' and 'what should be' "in the field of teacher 
professional development. . * 

] Information from the Teacher Vieys of Social Studies 
confimed ouK^lief that teachers desire adequate time ^ for pro- 
fessional develbcment activities and that, in general, they viewed 
informal contacts with their school colleagues as more imt)or-tant 
* professionally than their contacts with university, B.C. T.F. , and 
Ministry officials. Visits to selected schools' indicated a di-. 
versity of views on the nature and functions of professional de- 
velopment and teachers' involvement in it. Moreover, the under- 
standing of what might constitute professional development and the 
time and commitment required to deal with^such a complex -is^ue 
appeared to be present in' only a few situations. This indicates • 
a. need for an examination and clarification of the meaning of pro- 
fessional development (this will be' discussed further in Role 5). ' 

In our discussions regarding the formulation of recom- 
meYida^tions concerning professional development, we realized that 
' a 'band-aid' approach was not sufficient and that major imprdve- 
ments in all aspects of professional development (including Social 
Studies) are required. Professional development should not be re-* 
garded as merely an. appendage to a teacher's regular function with- 
in a .school. Rather it needs to be viewed as essential to the very ^ 
definition of what 2,t means to be a teacher and hence as integral to 
a teacher's professional growth. The close relationship between 
pre-service and in-service education is viewed as a part of this' 
reconceptualization. ' ' 

We therefore recommend: 

R.8: That the Ministry of Education, univ;^rsities, B.C^T.F., and. 
local school authorities recognize professional development 
as a majpr commitment^ for the improvement of Social Studies 
education in British Columbia. To this end, the Ministry 
and these othqr ipstitutions should investigate means Qf 



providing and substantially improving financial support and 
encouragement for enhancing and coordinating Social Studies 
professional development. This ^should be seen as an attempt 
to develop not just new teaching resources, but a new sense 
of teacher resourcefulness, involving confidence in making 
decisions for .Social Studies programs. - 

R.9: That the Mittist^ of Education ai>d district staffs view 
curriculum implementation as an important part of teacher 
in-service education (i.e., issuing of new cxzrriculum 
guides, new teaching material adoptions, etc.). Finemcial 
support for these progr^s should be regarded as a priority 
need. . ' 

R.lOr That the Ministry of Education clarify how the time for 
^district professional development might b§ allotted and 
used to facilitate ongoing improvement of school curricula. 
In addition, serious consideration should be given to 'how 
^ non-teaching time might be better. used for curriculum de- 
vel^opment. ' . 

R.ll. .That the Ministry of Education, together with District Super- 
intendents of schools, ensure involvement of clAssroom teachers 
directly in the development and evaluation of Social Studies 
programs through provision of adequate time for, the following 
activiti.es: professional development workTshops, staff commit- 
tees and consultations with community orgcinizations . An expan- 
sion of the roles of Social Studies department heads and district, 
consultants in teachers in-service is -^nvisaged. Such efforts 
should not become just an 'after school' xindertaking, but should 
be part of the ongoing professionalism of teachers. ' 

.^*12: That provincial institutions engaged in teacher training . 

, give serious consideration to the in^lications of this re- 
* port for pre-service tea&her education. 

3.3^ Focus pn Role ^ : Social Studies Resources 




_ ^ rovide appraisive infoiMtion that Uan\be used in th6 
improvement of the allocatiS^ of Social Studies resources. 

^ — . " — 

, An important role of this assessment i& to provide in- 
formation concerning Social Studies resources and ttteir allocation^ 
and to make recomntendations based pn our findings-; This rale . * < 

itself to the concern strongly expressed by te^achers 
early in the project regarding the^assessment and allocation of 
instructional resourcesX^ ' 
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The britical place of instructional resources has al- 
ready been discussed in the context of Rifles 1 dnd"2. In this * ^ 
section concerns directly related to the quaMty pf t\he resources 
■and resource allocation are discussed and recommendations ad- 
vanced. 

A concern emerging from ther* finding^ reported in^ 



Teacher Views of Prescribed Social Studie s Cur riculum ResQurees 



and in Interpretative Studies of Selected Schoc-y Situations G.s 
expressed by a number of teachers who state they do not use pre- 
scribed resource materials extensively in the classrooms. Some 
of the. reasons indicated an unfamiliarity with prescribed materials 
lack of know-how in using resourced, inappropr lateness for stilferits 
and irrelevance of the content to , ongoing pedagogical inj;erests, < 
Although many teachers express general Satisfaction with' the re- 
sources # thQ^re does, not exist entiw^astic support for the pre- 
scribed resource materials. SJtiAl another concern is that in 
selecting res our ces in the local |Situation7^^^4ibra£ians and Social 
Studies" teachers are often compelled to select resources based on 
minimum information/ stich as , the typical publigher's catalogue in- 
formation which is generally^ restricted to a brief description of 
content. 

WithoUt doubt"* the Ministry and the local school authori- 
ties need to provide ways and means to improve the quality ttie ' 
resouii'ces used in the classroom. It needs to be emphastzed^Njow- 
ever/ that the search for quality must focus not jbst on ^he re- 
sources themselves but on the wit and wisdom of the ,p,eople who use 
them. Hence the effectiveness of atteitpts to upgrade and improve 
the teachihg of Social Studies will^be minimal \inless the issue of 
developing teabher resourcefulnes'fe is given prime consideration. 
This must be seen partly in terms/pf the selection, use, cUid evalu- 
ation of the resources prescribed by the Ministry and/or those 
locally developed. ' , " ^ ' 

^ The almost sol^- reliance on the criterion of academic 

relevance is also not sufficiypnt. Iii^^electing resources, con- 
sideration must be given not pnly to/ scholarly interests' but also 
to pedagogical interests. Fortunately, Social Studies \eachers in 
British Columbia indicate desire for 'involvement in the selection , 
and development of instructional resources. 

Jfje therefore reqommend: ^, 



R.13: ' That the Ministry of Education^^and the local school authori- 
ties seek ways and means of improving the quality of inr 
structional resources by attending/to the resource selection 
and evaluation processes, both for p'rescribed and locally 
developed resources. To^ this end, the Ministry should con- 
• ^ sider assigning a .stronger role in these processes to local 
districts aod provide adequate financial suppdtt for the 
carrying out-. of this role. 
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R.14: That the Ministiry of Education initiate the development and 

distributidft of lists of existing and potential instructional 
resources for each grade level* These'^lists, . to be made 
' available to all school districts, r are conceived as descrip- 

tive -and critical reviews *of resources. The development of 
the' review lists is contingent upon feedback from local 
districts* field-t;esting o/ present and potential instruc- 
tional resources. 

R.15: That in conjunction with the above recommendaj^rions, the 

Ministry of Education provide ongoing cQj^s«!ftative support 
to local districts in,» for example, ' 

(a) the^ training of personnel in the field of resource 
material selection/ 

^^(b) local resource assessment, ^ ^ ^ 

(c) the coordination and dissemination to other school 
districts of the results of such assessments, to- 
gether with assessments o^ provincially pif'escrlbed 
resources , 

(d) the distribution of resources within schools and 
districts," and 

(e) the intended' use of provincially prescribed materials. 

R.16: That the Ministry of Education, as part of a policy of con- 
tinuous revision, 

(a) make accessible to teachers, librarians, and resource 
centre personnel actual resources that they can examiAe# 
and 

(b) formulate adequate procedures whereby prescribed 
materials not in use can be withdrawn. 

3.4 Focus on Rc^e 4 ; Informing the Publics 



TO inform various pxablics in British^Columbia of publics' ' 
viewpoints concerning 

(a) desired intents (goals and means) ^or Social Studies, 

(b) current status of practices in the teaching of So9iaL 
Studies, and * * f 

(c) pupil learnings. - 1 



The Provincial Assessment in Social 'Studies wa^^ costly 
and time-consxjming enterprise involving the parti cipat ion ^^nd con- 
tribution of a broad cross-section of professional's and non-profes- 
sionals concerned with Social Studies in British Columbia. .These 
participants and contributors expressed a strong interest in the 
findings, recommendations and use made of data collect;ed. Dissemi- 
nation of information regarding the use and disposition of assessr 
ment data and recommendations is required as an act of good faith 
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toward those who participated. 

Many of the recommendations anticipate broad' professional 
and public, involvement in' Social studies education. ^ Such involve- 
ment is unlikely to be forthcoming unless participants in this 
study axe fully informed and have ample opportunity to discuss the 
results, recommendations *and consequences of the assessment. 

We therefore recommend: ^ ' ^ 

R.17 *rhat recommendations from each of 'the Special Reports of 
• the assessment be widely disseminated and discussed by all 
^ of the publics. In particular, gi^en that teachers have. 

a vested interest in the Assessment doctaments, steps should / 
be taken to ensure that' they ^receive and have opportunity 
•to discuss the reports at the local level. In taking action 
upon the Said recommendations, the Ministry should bive 
' serious consideration to the reactions of all pubidfcs. 



R.18: That the Ministry of Education publish, on an ongoing basis, 
information regarding the use and disposition of Assess- 
ment data, findings and recommendations arid, in' particular, 
inform the publics involved in this Assessment regarding 
action arising from the recommendations. Further, it is 
recommended that the' Ministry meet with the Management 
Committee one year from the publication of the reports to 
discuss and, evaluate the progress* of the implementation of 
,5 the recommendations, and future developments,,arising frdm 
them. • ' = 



/ 



R.19: That the"B.C.T.F\ Faculties of Education and the B.C.S.T.A. 
receive and be requested to react to the recommendations of 
these repOrfs. V - 

3.5 Focus on Role 5* ; Future, Assessment and Research 

^ To'^pr9>«:d€'^idelines and recommendations for future " 
Social Studies assessment and research. 



The^Mana^feiyient Committee and Contract Team of the BiCi 
Social Studies Assessment worked within the framework set by the 
Technical Advisory Committee Report .bat took it as a- serious re- 
sponsibility to define and extend the assessment to fit the broader 
needs of Social Studies ift B.C. The rano^ of data and findings 
reported is consequently much broader than that anticipated in 
the Technical Report. Although, the Management Committee and • 
Contra^ct Team redefined and extended the roles of the assessment, - 
they were^ons trained by such requirements as the assessing of 
pupils at three specified gra<^e levels and the limited time- frame. 
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The time-frame allotted for the reporting did not /per- 
mit complete analysis and interpretation of all the data gathered. ' 
The findings and recommendations submitted do not therefore m§ke 
full use of the data contained in the Special Reports of the 
Assessment. Tljis is not se^n as a shortcoming, however, for the 
data, findings arfd recommendations sTiould be viewed as resources' 
for those making decisions concerning future curriculum develop- 
ment and research. Authorities of ► loc^l school boards, the Edu- 
cation Research Institute of B.C., Faculties of Education, and 
B.C. Teachers' Federation are examples of potential users of the 
information of the assessment. (In making the'data available, * it 
is assumed that the anonymity of those involved in providing data 
would be respected^) 

The Ministry is to be commended for going beyond a simple 
accountability model of assessment and for its sensitivity to the 
voicings of a large cross-section of interested groups, e.g., 
advisory panels, teachers' groups, and those involved in Situational 
Studies. The Contract Team appreciated the opportunity provided by 
the Ministry for mutual discussion of the Contract Team's role and'' 
mandate in the assessment, particularly in relation to such issues 
as the nature of, the assessment itself and the re3.ationship between 
the assessment and curriculum development and revision... 

Ii> light of these considerations we recommend: ^ 

R.20: That the comprehensive model used in the B.C. Social Studies 
Assessment be viewed as a possible basis for future assess- 
ments. , 

R.21: That the Ministry of Education and educational researchers 
be encouraged to investigate high priority research quesr 
tions arising from Assessment findings and" recoitimendations. 
Those areas of examination ^include: 

(a) the means by which children can be taught to analyse ' ' 
and appreciate cultural diversity and different points 
of •'^i^iew, « 
- . (b) possible discrepancies in resource funding between 
urban and rural districts # ' . • r 

(c) the- reasons why many teachers appear to be ^unfamiliar 
-with certain prescribed resources, . - - 

(d) the definition of Professional DeVelo^ent and its im-_ 
plications for the improvement of quality. in education, 

(e) ' the qualities deemed desirable in a Social Studies 
- 'teacher and the implications of a generated profile for 

teacher education institutions, 

(f) the means by which teachers -who feel certain lacks in 
their academic training for Social Studies teaching 
can be given special assistance. . ^ 
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POSTSCRIPT . ^ 

It is fitting that in the final stages of an assess- • 
ment of this nature and laagnitude the Assessment Team ask of it-- 
seW/N"Has the job 'done? Has the picture of Social Studies 

in British Columbia been adequately drawj;i?" Certainly in our 
efforts to give an accurate portrayal, we^ haye employed not only 
traditionally accepted techniques but also more personalized ones 
aimed at seriously attempting to 'hear,' what the people of the 
province are saying about the subject., 

There may be dissatisfactions*. Some may feel that this 
is "just another as.sessment" and< thereby dismiss it. Others may 
argue quite rightly that the findings do not represent the true 
pictxire as they see it. • But all this is as it should beT 

Whenever we see a picture of ourselves taken by someone 
e\se, we ai|e anxious t^iat justice be done to the 'real me'. If* 
there is disappointmen-^, it is because we know that there- is so 
much more to the 'real me* than has been momentarily ca^turecTTw, 
th6, photographer's click, - So too with this assessment: therefore 
deeper and wider dimensions to the totarl subject than Ccin beP'^stly 
dealt with from such a hasty glance. Any ensuing dissatisfaction' 
should not be simply taken as a measure of the Assessment's fail- 
ing but as testimony to that crucial vitality of the subject that 
eludes captivity on paper. We know that the true magic of the 
educating act is so Ijiuch more than a single albeit justifiable con- 
cern for improved resources , more sensitively stated objectives, 
better pre-service and in-service training for teachers / or im- • 
proved bxireaucratic efficiency. Rather it h^ to do with the 
whole meaning of a society's search for true maturity and respon- ' 
sible freedom through 'its young people. 

« 

The Assessment Team has appreciated the opportiinity of 
being a part of such an important task. Throughout/ we have been 
mindful of the very word "assessment" which/ in its otiginal Latin* 
form/ has two complementary meanings: "to sit beside" and "to 
assist". It implies a close living relationship between people 
atten^ting to interpret and evaluate^ their -life together. ^ It is 
in this spirit that we submit this report. ' ^ . 
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. . APPENDIX A 

SOCIAL STUDIES LITERATURE EXAMINED < 
BY THE CONTRACT TEAJj 

1* Official Doquments Related to. the Teaching of ^ 
B,C«. Social Studies 

Elementary 

Grade 

K Kindergarten Curriculum^ Guide, B.C. / 1973 
Resource Book for Kindergarten, B.C., 1973^. 

1-7 Elementary S.S* Guide Years 1-7, 1974, B.C. 

Administrative Guide for Elementary Schools, 1971, B.C. 

1 Teacher's Manual, "How Families Live". (Prescribed S.S. 





Series - 
Toronto, 


Pictures 
1974. 


2 


Teacher ' 


s Manual, 


3 


Teacher ' 


s Manual, 


4 


Teacher ' 


s Manual, 


5 


Teacher ' 


s Manual, 


6 - 


Teacher' 


s Manual, 



Secondary 

8-11 Dept. of Education, Division of Curriculum, Social 

Studies; 1968. . ' x 

Dept. of Education, Division of Curriculum, Social 
Studi^rs, 1969. ' . 

8-12 Administrative Bulletin for Secondary Schools, 1974. 

11 Dept. of Education, Division of Curriculum, Law , and 
E conomi c s , 1 969 . < - 

Dept. of Education, Division of Curriculum, L^w and 
Economics , 1975 . . 

Locally Developefi Courses (officially sanctioned) : . 
Victoria School District No. 61, B.C. History , llE. 
Lillooet School District No* ?9,. Environmental Studies , 11. 
Maple Ridge School District No. 42, Environmental Studies , 11. 

JL2 Dept. of Education, Division of Curriculum, History ^2, 1969. 

Dept* of Education, Division of Curriculum, History '12, 1972 

Dept. of Education, .Division of Curriculum, Geography 12, 1969. 

^ept- of Education, Division of , Curriculum, CSeography 12, 1970. 
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2 . Selected Bibliography of Unofficial Materials Related > 
to the Social Studies 

Aoki, T., Massey, D. ^ Hughes, A., eds. A Plan for the Evaluation - 
of the Alberta Social Studies > Edmonton, 1974. 

Berg, Harry D. Ed. Evaluation ip Social Studies; Washington, 
~ D.C. r N.C.S.S. , 1965. 

Daugs , D . , Burbank , I . Applied Principles of Curriculum Develop- 
inent. Vancouver, Canadian Educational Consulting Services, 
19751 ■ • * 

Dovmey, et al. * The Social Studies in Alberta - 1975 ; A Report 
of an Assessment . Alberta, 1975. 

Feldman, M., Seifman, E., eds. The Sobial Studies ; Structur^f^ 
Models and Strategies . Englewood Cliffs, Prentice-Hall, 
. 1969. 

Flanagan, J., Mager, R., Shanner, W. Social studies Behavioral 
Objectives . Palo Alto, J?estinghouse, 1971. 

Gross, R. , McPhie, W., F^aenkel, J., eds*. Teaching the Social 

Studies ; What, Why and How . Scran ton;' International Text- 
book, 1969. . 

Harty, L., Monroe, B. Objectives for Instructional Progrcims . 
^ New London, Croff, 1973. 

Hodge tts, A. What Culture? What Heritage? Toronto, O.-I.S.E., 
1968. 

Joyce, B. Strategies for Elementary Social Science' Education. 
Chicago, Science Reading Associates, 1965. . 

Kehoe, J. "A Practical Strategy to Encourage Rational Valuing". ' 
XExploration , Volume 13, Number 2, 1973, p. 5. 

.'Koch, K., Ed. Report on the High School Social Studies Program . 

Calgary,^ Curriculum Services Department, Calgary Board of 
Education ,9 1975, 

Kurfman, Dana G.., ed. Evaluation in Geographic Education . Belmont, 
Fearon Pub.,*197P. 

Langford, C. A Teacher ^Survey of Some Current Conditions Related 
to Values Teaching . University of $.C., unpiiBlishied M.A. 
Thesis, 1973.' \ * ' •\ • 

Martorella, P. Concept -Learning in the .Social ^ Studies^ Scranton, 
Intext, 1971. ^ - 

Maruyama, M. "Hierarchists, Individualists and Mutualists; Three 
Paradigms Among Planners". Futures , Vol. 6, No. 2, April, 
1974. " 

Massialas, B., Kazamias, A. Crucial Issues in the Teaching of 
Social Studies . Englewood Cliffs, Prentice-Hall, 1964".' 
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Morrison, T.^, Burton, A. Options : Reforms and Alternatives for 
Canadian ^Education. Toronto : Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1975^ ^ ^ 

Peckham, P., Ware," A. Research Report : An Evaluation of Man : 
A Course of Study , Bellevue, Administrative Division 
Bellev^ue Public Sc^iools, 1973. 

-Roginson, J., Shavey, P. Measures of Social Psychological 

* Attitudes . Ann Arbor - Institute for Social Research, 1973. 

Rothe, P. Towards an Existential Phenomeno'logical Dimension 

of Curriculum Evaluation . University of B.C., unpublished 
paper,* •1977V ^ * V 

Sabey, R. Project Canada West . Vanco\:iver B.C.T.F/>-3:^5. 

Schwab, J. Thfe Practical : A Language for Curriculum . Washing- 
^ ton, National Education Association, 1970. 

Scriven, M. "The Methodology of Evaluation", in«Tyler, R., 
Gagne, R., and Scriven, M., (eds.): Perspectives on 
Curriculum Evaluation , AERA ^Monograph Series No. 1. 
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APPENDIX B 



THE INTENTS OF THE B.C. SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM GUIDES: 

AN INTERPRETATION 



Ted T. Aoki and Edward Harrison 

^ - " ■ ■ 

Social Studies programs can be developed from different 
perspectives of learning. These perspectives, selectBd by the 
program developer, become for the student different ways of in- 
terpreting man~in-his-world. Identification of multiple perspec- 
tives suggests that there are many possibilities within. which 
program developers may construct a Social Studies curriculum. 
One such set of perspectives has been identified* and is described 
in the table below: 



PERSPECTIVES OF KNOWING 



TECHNICAL 



SITUATIONAL 



CRITICALLY 
REFLECTIVE 




The scientific method used £5r analysis 
Interest in' prediction 
Approach is objective/ hence detached 
Observation is a basic technique 
Object under study is isolated from 
total environment , 

Multiple approaches are used to examine the 
same problem 

Rulfes for understanding are .construc^d by 

those within the situation 

Active participation of those in the • 

situa'tion 

Empirical . . 

Making conscious the unc6nscious 
.^Underlying assumptions or interests are 
examined in terms of ^ideological and 
political content 
Active participation 

Commitment and active involvement in ) 
social environment 



ERIC 



*See J. Habermas, Knowledge ^nd Human Interests > Boston': Beacon 
Press, 1971. For curricul^r interpretations see M. Ai>ple, "Scien- 
tific Interests and the Nature of Educational Institutions"^, in 
W. Pinar (ed.), Curriculum Theorizing : The Reconceptualists . 
Berkeley : McCutchan Publishing Corporation, 1975; T. Aoki/ 
"Theoretic Dimensions of Curriculum : Reflections from a Micro- 
perspective", in Canadian Journal of Education / 2': 1 (1975). 
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Technical . knowing is concerned with treating that which " 
is being observed- as an object to be analysed; situational knowing 
iS) concerned with the^ meaning which humans give" to their lived ex- 
periences; critically reflective kJlowing is ^oriented towards making, 
the unconscious conscious. Since^ a\ocial Studies j^Jrogram may-be, " 
built around these different ^pos^ibilrties, it is important to 
discover if these approaches 'are present in the B.C. -Social Studies 
^program and, if present, to discern how deeply each is integrated 
within it. Rather than dividing the B.C.'* Social Studies curjipu- 
lum into^its constituent parts, namely Elementary, Secondary, 
Geography 12, and History 12, in this analysis Social Studies .cur- 
. riculum will be regarded as an entity. In this analysis *t:here is 
no claim that we are examining Social Studies in "action in the • -/ 
classroom; the analysis is restricted, to the ot^icial B.'C. Social 
Studies curriculum documents.* ^ , • • " - 



TECHNICAL KNOWING 



Technical knowiiJgHor as it is cominonly labelled, 
science) is perhaps a dcxninant way through^ Which many of us in our 
culture are taught to approach our everyday 1 world. Often when w^ • 
describe this world, we are unaware that th^ language >we use to des- 
cribe it is'^ based on a particular set of asspr^tions which influence 
or bias our interpretations. For example, we , have often seen ' the' * 
scientific method described in our Social Studies curriculum: " the 
Elementary Guide stresses the ski*lls of planning, observing, col-^. 
lecting, recording, 'classifying, analysing, synthesizing, and 
interpreting fp. 5); the Secondary Guide stresses that these skills 
are necessary for mature geographic cind historic understanding 
(p. 13) ; the Geography 12 -Guide refers to the mathematical aspects 
of geography as a means for interpreting human experience. (pp. 3,' 
Sr 8); and the History 12 Guid^ compares the work of the scientist 
to that of the historian (p. 2).** The question tha.t lingers is: 
How often have vre stopped to think how the use of a particulars^ 
perspective colours our perspective of mcm-in-his-world? 

*The four B. C. Social Studies -documents are officially called: 

- Elementary- Social Studies, Years 1-7 / 

^ . - Secondary School Curriculum Guide, Social- Studies, 1968. 
Social Studies 8, 9, 10, 11. 

- Secondary School Curriculum Guide, Social Stjjdies, 1970. 
Gepgraphy 12, (Interim Edition) . ' W. ' 

^ ■ Secondary School Cxirrioulum Guide, History 12. ^ 
Henceforth these documents will be referred to in shortened form as: 

- Elementary Guide 

- Secondary Guide 

* - Geography ' 12 Guide 

History 12 Guide <> 

**It must be noted that many historians do not consider, themselves 
to be scientists. As Stern suggest^ there are many approaches to 
.history: Stern, P.; The Varieties of HiKtory fr6m Voltaire to the 
Present . Meridian^ /Books ^ ^ New York, 1956. \ 

^ ' \ ^ J , - - ^ 
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• ' An approach stressing hypothesis formation, observation, 
analysis and similar skills, esta^blishes the framework, of thg^ 
Scientific orientation. Scientists often, use this approach "not 
only to study the physical world, but also to examine human beings 
in J:hat world. In this approach the topic under study is viev^ed 
as being capable of becoming divorced from the direct' influences 
of the researcher's personal opinion. In other words, whatever is 
being studied becomes objecjtif ied; it ^becomes an object to be viewed. 
The researcher acts as a detached observer and his analysis is 
concerned with disse^ing the topic or, by analogy, with locating 
the various parts bf a jigsaw puzzle. His interest is focussed on 
how the individual parts eventUalJy go to make up the v^ole or how 
the individual papis are causally related. 'This detachment allows 
the' natural sci^rfitist or social scientist who uses the objective method 
to label his findings 'neutral'. Without such a -label, the legitimacy 
conclusions, would dI questioned. 

A careful examination of the^ British Columbia So(?ial 
Studies program reveals that much of it is based upon the scienti- 
fic perspective. The guides, as previously noted, emphasize the 
"skills of science: planriiiTg, observation and collection, record- 
ing, classif legation", analysis/ and* similar skills (Elementary 
Guide, pp.^-5 and 6). Through the application of this technical 
know-how students acquire an understanding of how^the geographer 
or ^listorian wonld apply* the framework to the' study of -various 
* social s^tuajsighs.. These situations are outlined in the content 
segmeHts^^^he various B.C. Curri9ulum Guides. That the program 
values the science based 6ki*lls withifi the disciplines of history 
and geography is illustrated in the following: 

* « 

Like th^* scientist th^ historian ,has a special need ^ ^ 
for scholarly virtues of patience, objectivity, exact- 
itude..., both ^ce the difficult *task of .selecting 
• the most relevant from a mass of data, of testing .their 
hypotheses -against e^'dence... '(Secondary Guide, p. 8/ 
and History Guide, p. 2); ^ ^ ; * « 

The empirical method unj^eriies most geographical re- ^ , 
^ search, but a statistical and mathematical approach is^ 
being gj^atly expanded because of the increasing avail- 
ability of hi;2j^ speed electronic coit^caiters ' {^pecondary 
*Guide, p.^ 5) . ' 



The last statfti^fct suggests tacit acceptance of the 
s'cie*ntxfit value of attSching 'neutral' numbers to human experi- 
ence as it manifests itself on the landscape. Problems of over- 
population, ''for example,* 4lte largely defined in terms of numerics 
rath^ than ^in Jtl^rms of an 6h-going study pf hman meanings and 
human life^-worlds. .... 

Translated into classroom activities the use of statis- 
tics and scienti^c procedures encourages the "student to detach 
himself from the social w^^^^Nwhich he is studying. He, .in other 
words, acts much like 'a newsfj^D^ r^oirter describing an event. 
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At any moment he may detach himself from the scene which he is 
iBporting and return home without necessarily becoming emotionally 
involved in the situation; he avoids experiencing meaningfully the 
on-going life space. Such a position thus suggests that the scien- 
tific attitude, as it is* applied in the B.C. Social Studies curricu- 
lum/ leads the student to become a detached observer, a person who 
at a moment's not;4.ce is able to separate himself from that which he 
is observing. No personal commitment- to the events studied is re- 
quired on the part of the student. Such ^ attitude is further 
reflected in several of the objectives or intent statements of the 
program. Two examples are cited t 

To* cause students tc^ acquire a body of 
knowledge (comprised mainly of basic concepts 
or principles and generalizations) about the 
functioning of human societies both past and 
present, both at home and abroad (Secondary 
Guide, p. 3), ^ 

To cause students to develop some facility 
in using the methods of inquiry through which 
, knowledge in the social domain is discovered 
and acquired fSeconda^ Guide, p. 3) • 

The position is taken that the teacher is going to 'cause*' the 
student to dp something, Hh^ student is, therefore ,v viewed. as the 
receiver of information who has little or no control over what will 
be done to him. It should further be noted tha% a technical stance 
is- also taken towards knowledge. The assumption, for example, is 
made that knowing may be divided- into basic concepts, principles 
and generalizations (Elementary Guide, p. 2, cind 'Secondary Guide, 
p. 3). In a sense, then, the boundaries of what the student will 
experience in the classroom are carefully defined before he 
arrives at school. In a scientific setting the student's involve- 
ment in his own life. world is largely .ignored. 

This section has pointed to those portions of the -Social 
Studies *that depend on the perspective of^ knowing whiqh we term 
scientific or ^technical. Reliance on this perspective is carried 
over into the classroom, determining the type of Social Studies 
program that 'ia^f fered. The scientific view of man, for example, 
is based upon a set of assumptions about the nature 'of social inter- 
actions, these in turn M^quiring a particular attitude oh the part 
of the student, mainly that he remain a detached, neutral observer. 
While the B.C. Social Studies program does make extensive use of . 
scientific knowledge^, it must also be pointed out that it does rely 
to soitie extent on other persp,ectives of knowing. 

' . • ■ 

SITUATIONAL iCNOWING . 

~ - ) 

Understanding' the meaning which students or teachers or 
other persons give to their lived experiences with others is the 
concern of situational knowing.* ■t>eople in their experiences are 
constantly involved in the on-going construction of their personal 
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worlds which they perceive as being real. Indeed, we often forget 
that oiu; meanings of social situations are not necessarily the 
same as others/ for as people and events move together, there are 
many ways in which the events may be interpreted.* People^ in 
other words, are continually interpreting the events €hat they 
experience and these interpretations differ from individual to 
individual, from student to student, f^om teacher to teacher. 
Critical are two characteristics of sifettation^i knowing: first, 
humaa beings give personal meaning to each situation in which they 
are involved, and second, others will, interpret the same event in 
different ways. How each person constructs his worlds and how he ^ 
interprets them is a question which begins to involve us in the 
situational knowijlg of -the classroom. 

In situational knowing, initially activities may be 
centered around clarification. A- student may, for example, become 
involved in examining, through some social issue, how his values 
beliefs, attitudes and knowledge have influenced *his understanding 
o£' the issue. In turn, he may clarify how his particular under- 
standings relate to others' or society's reflections of the problem 
or concern. 

Major differences exist between this view of knowing and 
scientific knowing. WhileT^t^fentif ic knowing is concerned with 
external or outwardly visiole socia^interactions (i.e., those 
behaviors that may.be defined through detached observation), situa- 
tional knowing is involved in defining the situation he is part 
of and which he is Constructing* Methodologically, this means that 
.a topic studied b^ a class must be judged to be an activity worth 
Aie students' while to become involved in it» Further, the com- 
mitment to the particular perspective which the student takes with- 
in the situation must be considered. In situational knowing, stu- 
'^dents are thus involved in exploring the social world as a unity 
rather than isolating particular ph^omena and then dissecting them. 

* An e>^mple of the application of situational knowing in. 

the Social Studies program is found in the statement of intents for 
the Secondary curriculum: "to provid^a fomm in which students 
may learn to deal with value questions in an intellectually honest 
way" (Secondary Guide, p. 3). Here, there is express consideration 
given to the student's own being-'in-a-situa^ion. That the students 
may hold differing SQcial values and political perspectives Within 
the same classfopm environment is explicitly acknowledged-* This ^ 
suggests, too, that the quality of the student-teacher interJH^ion 
in the' classroom may be be different from that in which scientifip 
knowing predominates. 

In sitiaational knowing students are not viewed as people 
to whom teachers must transmit knowledge, although that may be em- 
bodied, but rather as people with whom knowledge may be mutuz^y 



*See A. Schutz, Collected Papers I. The Hague : Martinus Nijhoff, 
1973, p. 207. 
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interpreted and shared (Elementary Guide, p. 4). In the previous 
section on scientific knowing, we noted that the teacher' was' to* 
•cause* students to learn knowledge. However, when we are dealing 
with differing personal situations; as the Elementary Guide points 
out, tbe'teach^er's role is altered. It is to "help children de- ^ 
velop values" through ^e use of a procedure that may be interpreted 
as al4x)wing students to define theil^persgnal situations (Elemen- 
tary Guide, p. 6). Through interaction students develop an" undert- 
standing of how their fellow students, amd ultimately our society-, 
perceive particular social issues* When application of this type 
of knowing is extended to the classroom, we may visualize 'an en- 
vironment wheVe students openly discus^- tod research issues trom 
many perspectives, thdt is from the multiple possibilities that 'are 
implicit in the knowledge, values, beliefs land attitudes interwoyeh 
within the students* everyday lives. . * ^ . 

Situiationai Mef initions -a^lso involve the student in gain- 
ing a perspective of history and geography from the present environ- 
ment. History, for example, is not viewed as merely 'looking back'* 
Rather, students and teachers must be'a^are that each incident has 
its iasis in the originality of the actual experience in which our 
awareness of the event is rooted. As students and 4:eachers study^ 
each event there must be ^an awareness that^^tt is linked to ourselves 
through an intimate alliance^^ gf^ h istorical'&ejrf-kngwledge, histori- 
cal remembrance and historicaT^search (Kaufman, p* 167) . The , 
situation is defined in terms o^our own persbnal experience and 
our concept of how this awareness is linked to the historical past. 
In practice an example of sUch historical activity, wou^ be a 
study of the concept of york as it has developecl in pioneer and 
fearly 20th century 'Canada. The empirical validity of such acti- ' ^ 
vities is e^stablished through* constant reference to the knowledge 
and experience of others, both within and outside the classroom. 

That the program gives tacit support to the sitvfational 
approach to knowing is suggested in "seveVal of t)ia statements: 
"Through contrast and analogy, the child's perspective for view- 
ing his own family is broadened" (Elementary Guide, p7\l) 
"Each culture tends to view its physical habitat di'f fprently" 
(Secondary Guide, p. 6); "History can give us perg^ctive* . • " * 



(Secondary Guide, p. 11). ^ 

0 

In summary, this section has pointed to those portions of.^ 
the Social Stifties progr^ where, some aspedts .of situational know- 
ing have been included by thd prog^jgi developers. These, sections 
are, however, seldom clearly identifXed for the teachers who must 
interpret the curriculum in their day-to-day setting^ The situa- 
tional perspective is based on the assumption that the meaning ' 
attributed to any one given- activity may be interpreted in many 
different ways by the personsJinvoXved. Clearly recognition is 
given to the linkages develo^d between students, teachers, and 
the social issues of which theyigj^ow a;:e significant to them. 
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CRITICALLY REFLECTIVE KNOWING 

Critically reflective knowing is cpncerned with tlifi.^- 
conscious world that^urrounds the meaning we give to §ach' situa^ 
tion. Each actipn that we perform, each statement we maike, and^ 
each value we hold^ is based on some tacit 'assumptions wl|?.ch we 
make about the social world. Reflective knowing is oriented to- 
wards making these tacit assumptions conscious. To put it in an- 
other way, reflective knowing is oriented towards itiaking t;he \an- 
conscious conscious . 



, ^ The B.C. Social Studies program places some empha$is on 

this type of thought. In discussing history, for example, the 
^^^^^tCtgram states "with all academic subjects, (it shares-) the respon- 
fi^^l^iiility of instilling in people habits of critical thought" 
T^'C^i^^cbnciary Guide, p. 8). The Elementary program places value on 
j-^i!^:' Ithis perspective when it states that one of the concerns of evalu- 
"""^-^ atiori is "the development of critical thought, 'feelings, attitudes" 
(Elementary Guide, p. 7). In addition "the program offers mater- 
iaiVand e:q>erience& that encourage the child to examine critically, 
afcnd' perhaps modify, his point of view (Elementary Guide/ p. '4).- 

F\^rther support of -critical knowing is to be fovind in 
the evaluation section of the- Secondary Guide when it is stated • 
that the Social Studies should provide the student with t*^ 
opportvinity and skills of "sizing up the /value of wha^t t^le school 
offers to, him" (Secondary Guide> p. 17) . Such a ..stateiftent en- 
courages carefuL study of the under lyingk assumptions upon which 
the school system is based and of-, the underlying assuiti)tions to 
which the student himself subscribes. A teacher/ and his studfents ( 
could consider the controlling ideological principles up<»i which 
the schoNol system is foianded.- Within the vinit they might, for 
exan5>ie, study the labelling practices used by the school- Such 
a study would aid the participantfe in comprehending the meaning 
which is ^tached to their schooling by specific segments of the 
society.* In einy case, the participants in the progrcun are en- 
.coliraged to examine the idea^ which make up oxir everyday lives and 
consider the political or i?deological motives which etre embedded 
in our every social actipn. . . , 

Critically reflective knowing demands *the active in- 
volvement of both teachers, and ^tudents in their ongoing social 
sitiaation. Prescriptive indents (behavioral Objectives for iil- 
stance) serve little purpose in a cldssroom environment engaged 
in critically reflective activities. Rather, reflective lictivi- , 
ties themselves reveal to the participants the intent as the 
program progresses^ Students who are engaged in a study of labour 
unions and their role in Canadian histo;ry will, for example, « . 
construct their intents as the project begins to \anfold in th?^ ' 
minds.' The objectives ^re designed to fit' the program as oppc^a 
to the program Joeing designed to fit, the objectives. The B»C^. 
Social Studies program, designers recognized such possibilities 
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when they stated: "it is possiiJleUo state objectives in a number 
of different vays and in the final analysis it is the individual 
professional teafcher who must interpret prin^b€^ statements and 
translate them into action** tS^condary Gui<Je; p. 3). Such a Sociil 
Studies oriex^tation, in addition, involves social action of some 
type or another, stopping a road project, helping in a community 
project, or, similar activities'. Commitment becomes a strong force 
within such a unit. Students and teachers must be willing to par-- 
ticipate directly dn the social wOrld as it exists beyond the walls 

.of the classroom. 'Leamitig under^ such conditions thus' becomes a 
sharing of ideas, knowledge and actions as thisy are considered in. 
terms of their ideological background. ' ' ^ 
« • 

' History 12 perhaps best legitimizes the critically ref- 
lective approach in the classroom when the progjs^ guide "states : ' 

^ ''The -purpose of studying history is to create doubt. There are ' 
few facts, incidents, developments in the story of man whose 
meaning can be taken for -granted. There -are no interpretations 
which can' claim final validity" (History 12 Guide, p. 12). 



CONCLUSION , i 

-m^ 

The British Columbia Socia]^ Studies program approaches 
the study of man-in«^his-world from these^hree different- perspec- 
tives; scientific, .situational and critically r-eflective knowing. 
Through each of these^ students are exposed to various interpreta- 
tions of^how the social world has been constructed/ The- program, 
however, does not provide a balance between these e^Jrspectives; 
rather it eitphasizes scientific knowledge^^ Through such an em- 
phasis teach^ers and 'students are m^de dependent on on^ particular 
way of ^dewing trie social world. Such dependence limits the 
possibilities which Jttie participants have available for exploring* 
their social envirortment,.. The extent to which tlie perspectives 
influence cldssroom presentation^ (passive vs. active, ^non- 
committal vs. committal) stresses the importance of providing ^a 
balance. of knowledge ^rspectives in thfe program. 

' The work of Apple (.1975) V Shaver (1977) , van Manen (19*76) 
and Aoki (1977) ali stress the in^rtance of incorporating Alternate 
persp^tives into Social studies programs. A careful delineation* " 
of these alternatives within the British Columbia program would 
ensure that students have an opportunity to exp^and their h6ri2onal' 
views of the -social, world around tKem. To aid teachers in moving ' 
towards consideration of pers5>ectivft9-, it is recommended that a 
•full description of the perspectives incorporated into the British ; 
Columbia Social Studies t^rogram be carefully , described in' tl^e -Cur- \ 
riculum Guides. Students and teaqhers are entitled to a full ex=^ 
planation'of the curriculum* developers"*- knowing stance. The ' '\ 
curriculum developers' perspective towards the 'social >[orld 'shduld ' 
not, in other words,* bej hidden from users of ,the* curriculum.^ , 
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' ' APPENDIX Q 

INFORMATION MEETINGS ADDRESSED BY MEMBERS OF P.A.S'.S. 
CONTkACT TEAM BETWEEN FALL, 1976 AND SPRING 1977-' . 



Location 



Meeting 



Chilliwack 



Delta (Senior Secondary 
School) 1^ 

Kamloops 



Mission 
» 

Nanaimo 

North Vancouver (Senior 
Secondary School) * 

SinK>n Frasen University 

Surrey (Semisthmoo School) 

Terrace . 



University of British 
tjolumbia 



Vancouver 



Victoria 



West Vancouver 



Williaifls Lake 



Social Studies P.S.A. 
, • Conference ' r 

Soci^l^ Studies Teachers' 
Professional D.ay " \^ 

Social Studies Teachers' 
' Professional Day 

Social, Studies Teachers 
' involved in piloting 

Social Studies Teachers' 
Professional Day 

Social Studies Teachers' 
' Professional Day (District) 

♦CORE Panel 

South Surrey Social 
Studies 

. Social Studies Teachers' . 
Professional Day 

Social Studies Department 
* Faculty of Education 
Faculty and Graduate 
Students 

Provincial Social Studies 
Review^ Committee (All 
Contract Team involved) 

Social Studies Teachers' . 
Conference. Professional 
Day 

Social Studies Teachers 
(District) 

Social Studies Teachers, 
Administrators, Librarians 
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APPiBNDIX D 

' ■ t., . PARTICIPANTS, IN PALL REVIEW PANELS 

Vernon, October / 25, 1976. * 



; ErIc 



NcuneS/ School Districts/ and Positions ; » 

Dorothy '^hncke^ #21 (Armstrong)', Board Chairperson \ 

I. M. BonneaU/ #22 (Vernon) , Home/School Coordinator 

Terry Burnett/ #22 (New Denver), Teacher, Grades 8-12 

Doug Carter, #9 (Castlegar) , Social Studies Department Head 

Joanne Cunningham, ^#22 (Vernon) PASS Management Committee', Trustee 

Dpn Currie^, #22 (Vernon), Teacher, Grades ^-7 

Mary Dantzer, #22 (Vernon) , Housewife 

John Edwards, #22 (Vernon)., Education Administrator 

Doug Gardiner, #22 '(Vernon), Teacher, Grades 8, 9 and 10 ' 

Walter^Heubert, #15 (Penticton), Teacher, Grades 8, 9 and 10 

Garry Landers, #22 (Vernon) , Teacher, Grades: 10, 11, Geography 12 

Dick Lonsdale, #22 (Vernon), Teacher, Civilization 12, History 12, 

Social Stiidies 
Marg Lyster, #21 (Armstrong) , Child Care Worker 
Kathy Mclnally #22 (Vernon), Primary Constultant, Grades 1-4. 
Fred Mitchell, #21 (Armstrong), Farmer 

Jim Norris, #9 (Castiegar), Administrative Assistant, Teacher,' 
Gracjes 9-12 . . - ' 

Harvey* R. Peters, #22 (Vernon), Pastor 

Stew Phare, #22 (Vernon), Teacher, Hist'bry -11, Western Civiliza- 
tion 12.. . ^ ' * * • - 
Colleen Raboczi, #24 (Kamloops) , Teapher 
Lew Rossner, #22- (Vernon), Laymcin' 

Bill Sparks, #15 (Penticton) Teacher, History 11,. 12. 
Wcuija Twan, #22 (Vernon) , Housewife 

■ - ' ^ 

Prince George, November 1, 1976 

Ncimes, School Disti^icts,' and/ Positions ; « ^. 

Paul Arnold, #59 (Peace River) , /Teacher, Grade 4 
"Frank Brown, #57 (Prince George), Principal, Teacher Social 

Studies 4, 5 and 6. ' 
Jean Capps, #26 (North Thompson), Teacher) Grades 4 and 5 
Gerry Clare, -#59 (Peace River), Department Head, Soci^al Studies 

10, 11, Geography 12 ' , * 
Bernice Ctillinane, #28 •( Quesnel) , Trustee 

Ken ,Davies, #59 ^Peace River), Department Head, Social Studies 

8, 9 and^lO ' ^ , 

Bill Cook, #57 (prince. George), Teacher, 'Social Studies and 
♦ . English ' ' ' . ' I , • 

Gk K. G^rdon^ #57 (P^rince Georgeii , Teacher, Social Studies 

ikrary Huft^, #57 (Prince George) , Curriculum Coordinator 

Donnas Jordan, #57 (Prince George) f Teacher, Social Studies, Grade 6 

■ ■. ' - "73' ■ ■ - 
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t- ■ ^ 

Prince George^ continued 
r Names, School Districts, and Postit ions 

^ " — — • 

Jack Kay, #56 (Nechajjio) , Teacher, Grades 11, 12,' Social Studies 10, 11, 
Geography 12 /\ 

John Messelink #54 (Smithers) , Vice-Principal, Teacher, Social Studies 10 
Don Mullis, #57 (Prince George), Teacher, Social Studies 9-11 
f ^ Geography ;L2 . < ' . , , 

Bruce ^Roberts, #24 (Kamloops) , Teacher, Social Studies 8 - 10, 

(PASS Managemerit Committee) 
Ruth Rushant, #57 Wince George) , Trustee 
Geraldine Thomson, #56 (Nechako) , Elementaty Teacher 
Russ Yeaton, #54 (Smithers), Teacher, Social Studies 8, 9 



New Westminster, November 9, 1976 

K • 

Names, School Districts, and Positic5ns 
Kay Armstrong, #35 (Langley) , Trustee 

Betty Cawley, #38 (Richmond), Teacher, History 12, Social Studies 11 
Al Chalmers, #38 (Richmon<3), Teacher, Social Studies 8-10 
J. Conway, #40? (N6w Westminster)', Parent.-. 
Diana 'Cruchley, #34 (Abbots ford) , Ministry of Education, 

Curriculum Development Branch 
M. Daniels, #42 (Maple Ridge), Teacher, Social Studies 11-12 
Ken Douglas, #66 (Cowichan), Teacher, Grades 8-1^ _3 - 
Pamela Edge, #64 (Gulf Islands), Teacher, Grades 3, 4 ' 
Anne Ellis; #37 (Delta), Teachers, Grades 4, '5 - . 4 

finita Hagen, #40 (New Westmihster) , Trustee ' 
M. Knight, #40 ^(New Westminster), Teacher ^ocial Studies' 11, 

- J Geography 12 . • ^ . 

M. McLecUi, #40 (New Westminster), Parent * ' 

Clara Penner, #36 (Surrey), Teacher, Grade 4 ' 

Dave Rivers, B. C. School Trustees Associatioji . ' \ 

JockiSmith, #36' (Surrey), Trustee , * ^ 

B. Tietjen, #42 (Maple Ridge), Principal, Teacher Grades 5-6 
Social Studies 

Alice Tiles, #36 "i^urrey) , Social Studies Helping Teacher 

B. Tyldesley, 4^^ (Coquitlaxn) , Teacher, Grades 11, 12 . ' ^ > 

Richard siriKjkoko, U. B.C. , PASS research assistant 
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> . 69 . 

BurnabYr Ngvember 14, 191i5 • , 

Names / School Districts , and Positions : 

5 ' ' ' * 

Mary Alford, #61 (Victoria), Department Head, -Teacher Social 

Studies 8, 9, 11, 12 
Iris Barnett, #41 (Burnaby) , Housewife 
Gairy- Begin, #41 (Burnaby), Trustee 

J6hn Ber^busch, #61 (Victoria), Teacher, Soci^al Studies 9, 11, 12 
Graham Brazier,- #39 (North Vancouver), Researcher 
Joho Chalk, #39 (Vancouver), Teacher, Vice-Principal 
Margaret Foreman,. #61 (Victoria^ Teacher, Grade 4 
Tarry Grieve, I^ASS Management Committee, Teacher, Principal 
Ber;iard Holt, #45 (West Vancouver), Teacher, Acting Principal 
Charlie How, #39 (Burnaby)) Department Head, Social Studies 8^ 9, 10 
Roy Jonsson, #44 (North Vancouver), Teacher, Geography 12, 

Social Studies 8, 11 
Dave Kerr, #39 (Lillooet), Teacher, Social Studi^es 9-12 
Dorothy Kinney, #45 (West Vancouver) Teacher, SociaJ. Studies 
Marie Pedley, PASS" Management Committee, Teacher 
Melba gmith, #41 (Burnaby), Parent 
DeJ. Sturhahn, #39 '(Vancouver) , Teacher 

Angus Whitmore, #61 (Victoria), Teacher, Geography 12, Social 

Studies 10^ 1,^ . - • 

Katherine Whittred, #41 (Burnaby), Department Hea^, 'Social Studies 

- Bii^r 10/ Geography 11,/12 ■ 
Beiryl 'bright, #44 (North Vancouver) , Teacher', Grades 6-7. 
Betty Zarazun,' #41 (Burnaby), Parent ^ 



Can^bell River, Noveipber 17, 1976 



J 



Names School Districts, arid Positibns 



John Bradley,' #68 (Nanaimo) , Social Studies Coordinator, Teacher 

History 12, Civilization 
J^n Bunting, #72 (Campbell River), Teacher, Social Studies, History 
M. Desai, #72 (Campbell River), Vice-Principal 
Peter Douglas, #71 (Courtenay) , Teacher 

Peter Harper, #4*7 (Powell River) , Supervisor of Instruction 

Marion McCrae>'#47 (Powell River), Trustee 

W. N. MClnnis, #71 (Courtenay), District Staff, Principal, 

^Ifeacher; Grades 4,7"^ 
St^wairt Meldrum, #72 (Campbell River) Te'acher, Social Studies 8 - IC 
Brian Pettit/^#68 (Nanaimo), Principal, Teacher, Grades 4, 7 
Brian Price, ^69 (Qualicum Beach), Teacher, Geography 
Paif: Rivers, Lant^ille, Teacher^,* Grade 3 . . . . * 

Colleen Staith, #72 (Campbell River), Indian Home/School Coordinated: 
Ron J. Sterrit/ #72 (Campbell River), Indiai^ Resources 
R. B. Vickery, -#61 (Victoria), Correspondence Branch, Ministry 

pf Education 

Charles D, Whisker #68" (Nanaimo) /, Department Head,^ Social Studies 
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APPENDIX E 

SOCIAL STUDIES - GRADE 4 
Rating Panel 



Teacher Educators 
Ian Wright, Vancouver 



Trustees 

Bernice Cullinane, Quesnel 
Dorothy Behncke,, Armstrong 
itorgaret Marchant, • Howe Sovind 



Public 

Iris Barnett, Buruaby 
Jane Conway, New Westminster 
June. Meyer, West Vancouver 
Bnarbara Lucas, Bumaby, 



Teachers 

Clara Penner, Surrey 
Alice Tiles, Surrey - 
Del Sturhahn, Vancouver 
Pamela Edge, "Quit Islands 
Margaret Foreman, Victoria' 
Peter Harper, Powell River 
Kathleen Mclnally, Vernon 
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SCX:iAL STUDIES - G^E 8 
Rating Panel 

Teacher Educators 
Gerry Walsh, Vancouver 

Trustees 



Marion McRae, Powell River 
* ^ Anita Hagen, New Westdiinster 
•Claudette Gamble, Surrey 

' Public 



Pauline Bywater, North- Vancouver 
Helen^Moysiuk,, Bumaby ^, 



Teachers 

Beryl Wright, North Vancouver 



Roy Jonsson, N'orth Vancouver 
Mary Alford, Sooke 
Keith Gordon, Prince George 
Charles Whisker, Nanaimo 



Martha Lo, Vancouver 




Al Chalmers, Richmond 
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SOCIAL STUDIES - GRADE 12 
« 

Rating Panel 

Teacher Educators 

Lloyd Slind/ Galiano Island 

Trustees 



Betty Caw]/ey, Richmond 
Maurice Knight, New Westminster 
Iptherine Whittred, Burnaby 
Jarry Tyldesley," Cpquitlam 
Angus Whitmore) Victoria 
Garry^anders, Armstrong 
PeterApiet. North Vancouver 



Janet Clark, Richmond 

Helen Culter, New Westminster 

Pamela Glass, Vancouver ' 



Public 

Graham Brazier, North Vancouver ' 
Ray Vickery, Victoria . 
Ann Barker, West Vancouver 



Teachers 




